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OUR BOYS. 



CHAPTER I. 

WHAT 8HALL WE DO WITB THBH P 

In nine cases out of every ten, perbaipB, the 
question, * What shall we do with our boys ?' 
is much easier asked than satisfactorily an- 
swered. At all events, the question is a grave 
one ; and the difficulties it involves are often 
very embarrassing and sometimes distressing. 
While boys are boys, and nothing more, we 
may do pretty much as we like with them ; 
we clothe, and feed, and educate and manage 
them, either according to our abilities, or our 
ideas of what is right and prefer; and, one 
way or o^er, we contrive to rub on with 
them without any very serious apprehensions 
or forebodings, until the time comes for home 
life to be abandoned for world-life ; and then 
comes the perplexing problem, * What in the 
woi4d are we going to do with th0m ?* 

Hot that, long before this, the responsibili- 
ties of having boys of any age, may not have 
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pressed upon us. Clothing, and feeding, and 
educating, and training, are matters of no 
small moment, aa those of our readers who 
happen to be parents, have ere this probably 
discovered. But parental love makes these 
burdens light : if there be cares, there are 
also pleasures ; and if there be difficulties to 
surmount, there is, to all right-minded pa- 
rents, fresh energy imparted, so that, to adopt 
the language of Scripture, "As is the day, 
so also is the strength." It was one of the 
brightest ornaments of the English bar, and 
one who rose to high dignity in his pro- 
fession, who attributed his first gleams of 
success to his * little ones at home.' ' I never 
rose to plead,' he said in after life, 'with- 
out fancying my darling little children were 
standing by me, anxiously looking up into 
my face, and pulling my gown; and the 
thought sharpened my wits, roused my elo- 
quence, and put life into me.' There is not a 
man worth anything as a father, who cannot 
understand tliis feeling. It is the thought 
of * our little ones at home,' that nerves our 
arm, and stimulates our efforts, makes re- 
newed exertion welcome, and self-denial 
sweet. And many a man, looking back on 
the successes of the past, has reason to sav, 
'Bless the boys for it; — ay, and the girls 
too.' 

But the question, * What to do with the 
boys,' when school-days are drawing to a close, 
can no longer be put off. 'Time and tide 
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wait for no man.* The boys are becoming 
young men ; every day marks progress, and 
employment must be found. What is it to 

We do not imagine that this question is 
more imperative now than it ever has been, 
or that there are more difficulties in the way 
of providing for the suitable employment of 
* our boys,' than there were fifty years ago, 
when there were not above half as many boys 
in the country as there are now. If popuia- 
tion has increased, so has the demand for 
workers, in every department of useful la- 
bour ; and it is to the workers^ and not to 
the dreamers, that we address ourselves. 
Yes, it is a consolation, certainly, so far as it 
goes, to know that our fathers, when we were 
boys, and our grandfather before them, won- 
dered what they should do with their boys. 

And, somehow or other, the boys became 
men, and, meanwhile, found something to do. 
True, many sunk in the struggle, as many 
sink now : — Some by misconduct, others by 
misfortune: Some took a wrong path, and 
could not regain the ground thus lost ; some 
started on a right path, but wanted perse- 
verance, and thus helped to swell the ranks 
of the disappointed and depressed. On the 
other hand, however, were those who sur- 
mounted obstacles, ' played the man,' as be- 
came them, and rose to comfort, to fortime, 
and even to fame. The same process is go- 
ing on now ; and we are not sure that the 
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hopes of the bojs of our day may not be even 
bnghter and livelier than were those of for- 
mer generations ; that there is not more 
scope than ever for industry, enterprise, and 
rightly applied exertion.. We willingly think 
so, and hope so^ at any rate, when we look at 
* (mr boys,* and wonder what the next five, 
ten, and twenty years may bring forth- 

The difficulty, so iar a© it is one — What to 
do with the boys — is by no means confined 
to parents of any pairticular class. If it be 
any consolatioa to know it, it may be known 
that there i» as. much — to say the Least of it, 
— 09 much saajd'ety felt, and as much uncer- 
tainty experienced, on this subject, ixx the 
higher classes of society, as in the middle 
imd lower. The rich and poor meet together 
here, — wondering aiike wnat to do with the 
boys, and devising means to give them a fair 
starts or what they consider a fair start in 
life. So far, indeed, as our observation ex- 
tends, even more difficulty is experienced, 
and greater sacrifices are made, in providing 
what, is considered suitable employment for 
the youths of families of rank and fortune, 
than where rank and fortune are unknown. 

And, in whatever class of society, this 
amijety is. only natural and proper. In the 
choice of a profession, trade, or employment 
for ft boy, at turning point in his history is 
reftohed, which will give an onward direction 
to his lutuye course,-— perhaps upwards, per-? 
h{|.psL downwairds ; who. shall tell.? JS^o won? 
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dep that the question is a&ked, * "What shall 
we do with the boys P' 

There axe, moreover, real difficidties in the 
way of solving this problem satisfactorily. 
Not greater difficulties, we repeat, than there 
ever have been ; but difficulties there are. 
Every occupation seems pretty well crowded 
with workers. Some which give the means 
ci immediate subsistence, promise but little 
for the future ; others whicn hold out better 
future prospects, involve years of prolonged 
and expensive preparation; some cannot be 
followed without great risk of failure from 
undue competition ; and others seem to 
threaten the more momentous risk of moral 
contamination, to which no conscientious pa- 
rent would willingly expose his son. 

These are only some of the difficulties to 
which we have referred ; there are others, 
and in avoiding those which are more promi* 
nent, it is very possible to stumble upon hid- 
den ones. We think, therefore, that good 
service may be done by a few plain hints, 
bearing upon the general subject of business 
occupations for * our boys.* In doing this 
we neither undertake, nor expect to show, a 
new and easy way of starting boys in the 
world. Our object is simply to lay down a 
few general principles, and to offer the re- 
sults of some little observation and expe- 
rience in this matter. 

And the first principle we would enforce 
is, that the mere attainment of wealth by our 
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sons, is not the main object which should 
direct us in the choice of an occupation for 
them. That some regard should be paid to 
this object, no one will deny: it would be 
folly and injustice in a parent to teach his 
boy a trade, or bring him up to an employ- 
ment which would necessarily entail the mis- 
eries of poverty. There are such poverty- 
stricken trades and employments, and the 
only excuse for bringing up a lad to one of 
them is, that no other choice is in the pa- 
rent's power. It is to be feared that this 
dismal necessity often exists ; and where it 
does, we pity and sympathise, but we cannot 
blame. 

But to avoid, where it is possible, such a 
choice, is one thing ; to make the chance of 
a speedy attainment of wealth the almost sole 
object in the business training of a youth, 
and thus over-riding every other considera- 
tion, is quite another thing. Very grievous 
results have often followed this worse than 
error in iudgment. Even gold may be, and 
often is, bought too dear ; and they who, in 
this way " sow the wind," have, in countless 
instances, to " reap the whirlwind," exempli- 
fying the inspired declaration. — " They that 
will be rich, fall into temptation and a snare, 
and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which 
drown men in destruction and perdition." In 
most cases, probably, the hopes formed, when 
such an object is paramount, are sadly disap- 
pointed ; and where they are gratified, it ia 
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often at the sacrifice of everytliing in charac- 
ter and generous quality worth possessing. 

" I am obliged,** writes one, whose words 
we quote because they contain sentiments, 
truthful and cogent, which every parent 
would do well to ponder : — " I am obliged to 
regard with considerable distrust, the influ- 
ence of wealth upon individuals. I know thai; 
it is a mere instrument which may be con- 
verted to good or to bad ends. I know that 
it is often used for good ends ; but I more 
than doubt whether the chances lead that 
way. Independence and luxury are not 
likely to be good for any man. Leisure and 
luxury are almost always bad for every man. 
I know that there are noble exceptions. But 
I have seen so much of the evil eflect of 
wealth upon the mind — making it proud, 
haughty, and impatient — robbing it of its 
simplicity, modesty, and humility — bereaving 
it of its large and gentle and considerate hu- 
manity ; and I have hsard such testimonies, 
such astonishing testimonies to the same 
effect, from those whose professional busi- 
ness it is to settle and adjust the aflairs of 
large estates, that I more and more distrust 
its boasted advantages : I deny the validity 
of that boast. In truth, I am sick of the 
world's admiration of wealth. Almost all 
the noblest things that have been achieved 
in the world, have been achieved by poor men 
— poor scholars and professional men — poor 
artizans and artists — ^poor philosophers and 
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poets, and men of genius. It does appear to 
me that there is a certain etaidness and bo- 
briet^, a certain moderation and restraint, a 
certain pressure of circumstances, that is 
good for man. His body was not made for 
luxuries ; it sickens, sinks, and dies under 
them. His mind was not made for indul- 
gence ; it grows weak, effeminate, and dwarf- 
ish, und^ that condition. It is good for us 
to bear the yoke ; and it is especially good 
to beaar the yoke in our youth. I am per- 
suaded that many children are injured by too 
much attention, too much care, by too many 
servants, too many lessons at school, too 
many indulgences in society; they are not 
lefb sufficiently to exert their own powers, to 
invent their own amusements, to make their 
own way : they are often insufficient and un- 
happy — ^they lack ingenuity and energy — be- 
cause they are taken out of the school of 
Providence, and placed in <me which our own 
foolish fondness and pride have built for 
them. Wealth without a law of entail to 
help it, has always lacked the energy even 
to keep its own treasures — they drop from 
its imbecile hand. "What an extcaordinary 
revolution in domestic life is that which, in 
this respect, is presented to us all over the 
world ! A man, trained in the school of in- 
dustry and frugality, acquires a lai^e estate, } 
his children possibly keep it, but the third 
generation almost invariably goes down the 
Tolling wheel of fortune, and there learns the 
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energy necessary to rise again. And yet we 
are, slmoBt all of us, anxious to put our chil« 
dren, or to ensure that our grandchildren 
sliall be put, on this road to indulgence, vice, 
degradation, and ruin !" 

These sentiments, we repeat, are worthy 
the consideration of parents who think that 
if they can put their boys in a way to become 
rich, they are doing the best that can be done 
for their future well-being. And it may clear 
away some anxieties from the minds of other 
parents to be assured, that though they can- 
not find an * El Dorado ' — a gold region — ^for 
their children, they do not necessarily miss 
the road to their substantial happiness and 
usefulness ; that, in fact, true prosperity is a 
very different thing from mere money-mak- 
ing. 

But though short cuts to wealth are not 
worth the seeking for 'our boys,' so much 
success as may be obtained by diligent imd 
persevering exertion in anv calling, it worth 
seeking ; and we firmly believe that more 
might be done for boys than is generally 
done, in the way of preparation for the ac- 
tual * battle of lue.' In this respect, we can- 
not help seeing and feeling that the educa- 
tion of our sons, for which many parents pay 
dear enough, is most defective. How does 
the case s^d with boys whose eventual suc- 
cess must depend upon their aptitude for the 
common, every day business of life ; and who 
have received an education that was supposed 
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to be fitting them for it ? In multitudes of 
instances it will be found that the poor lads 
are as untaught as infants in the very mat- 
ters which they ought to have at their fin- 
ger's ends ; and, worse than this, it is a 
chance if they do not carry much of this ig- 
norance with them through the whole course 
of their lives. * Why is it,* for instance, 
' that many tradesmen know so little of the 
nature and history of the commodities in 
which' they deal ? "Why should a grocer in 
the country be able only to tell that all the 
sugar he sells comes from certain docks, at 
London, Bristol, or elsewhere ? Why should 
he not, rather, be able to describe the sugar- 
cane, its country, its cultivation, and the 
process by which its juice is extracted and 
converted into the crystallized substance 
which he sells ? Why is it that an iron- 
monger should scarcely know that the prin- 
cipal article in his shop is a mineral, dug 
out of the earth, and that before it reaches 
him in the form of a nail or a frying-pan, 
it must be smelted, cast, forged, and so 
on ? Why should a draper be at a loss to 
point out or describe to an inquisitive cus- 
tomer, the difference between linen and cot- 
ton, or to speak with certainty as to which is 
the warp, and which the woof of the calico he 
holds in his hand P Or why should a haber- 
dasher gravely announce that pearl buttons 
are made of composition paste ?' And yet 
such instances of ignorance may be met with' 
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every day in men who would tell you that 
they received * a good education,' that they 
spent years at boarding schools, perhaps, and 
leamea — Latin. 

Or, how is it, when a boy leaves school, 
and makes his first appearance in the busi- 
ness of life at a shop-counter or a counting- 
house desk, that he cannot make out a bill 
of parcels fit to be seen, or write an ordinary 
business note, or cast up an account with de- 
cent accuracy and rapidity ? These surely 
are matters with which every boy ought to 
be conversant before he is actually called to 
put them into practice. But it is not so. 
There is perhaps scarcely one apprentice in 
five who has not these very necessary attain- 
ments to study when he ought to be usefully 
applying them. Indeed we have known boys 
who,* after passing through a course of what 
would be considered, or what ought to have 
been, superior school-education — compelled 
to take lessons in vjriting, to fit them for the 
common business work of a shop. As to the 
higher duties, and needful acquirements of 
commercial life, we may venture to assert, 
that very few lads indeed, of the hundreds 
who, year by year, abandon the school-desk 
for the counfcing-house, would know how to 
post the transactions of a single day in the 
simplest style of book-keeping. 

* Why what in the world have you been 
doing at school all these years ? ' asked a 
father of his son, whom, at the first entry 
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into Ms businesB — for which he had been 
professedly educated — ^he directed to post a 
set of books which he placed before him. 

* I don*t know, father/ said the stupefied 
boy ; * I did all they told me.' 

'But what have you been learning, Wil- 
liam?' 

* Latin .' 

'Latin indeed! — here Saunders' — to a 
clerk : — * teach this boy to write and cypher, 
and how to keep books.' 

Now we beg to be understood here, that 
we have no controversy with Latin, nor with 
what is called a classical education. We 
have no wish that boys should not leam 
Latin, and half a dozen other school accom- 
plishments, if they, or their parents for them, 
nave the means of acquiring them : — ^but not 
to the thrusting aside of that education which 
must after all form the staple of future every 
day life. But really, if matters which are 
indispensably necessary, in the commonest 
equally with the highest walks of business, 
are to be "scamped " — to use an expressive 
term — in order that a smattering of matters 
which are not indispensably necessary, and 
which, in all probability, will be of little use 
to the learner in after-life, may be attained, 
we hold that much mischief is done, and that 
there is a sad want of due preparation for 
the future. 

" Select what rank, or what class you 
please," observes an intelligent writer; "and 
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ask how much its members are indebted to 
ancient learning for their capability to dis- 
charge their duties as parents, as men, or as 
citizens of the state, the answer is literally, 
Almost nothing. Now this is a serious an- 
swer, and involves serious consequences. A 
young man, when he enters upon the con- 
cerns of active life, has to set about acquiring 
new kinds of knowledge, — knowledge totally 
dissimilar to the greater part of that whicn 
his * education ' gave him ; and the know- 
ledge which education did give him he is 
obliged practically to forget — to lay aside — 
as something not adapted to the condition 
and wants of society. But for what pur- 
pose are people educated, unless it be to 
prepare them for this condition and these 
wants ? Or how can that be a judicious sys- 
tem which does not effect these purposes ?"* 
We mieht pursue this train of thought 
much further, and show, as we believe, that 
much of the difficulty felt by parents in the 
solution of the question, * What to do with 
the boys ?* arises from the painful fact, that 
the poor boys, without fault of their own, are 
uneducated, so far as the active business of 
life is concerned, when they ought to be fit 
to apply hand and brain, with hearty good 
will, to anything that timis up. And this 
defect in preliminary training, pervades, we 
fear, every class of society. It would be well 

• Dymond's EaMjs on the PrincipleB of Morality. 
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if parents would take this matter in hand for 
themselves. Most fathers know, by painful 
experience, how heavy a drawback is this 
want of early preparation for life : let them 
see to it, as far as they can, that their boys 
do not in like manner suffer. 




CHAPTEE n. 

WHAT ABB THEY PIT FOB? 

While writing our first chapter, we came 
across the following extract from a letter 
written by a settler in Australia. It is so 
much to our purpose that we give it a pro- 
minent place in this chapter : 

" — Young Mr. called upon me yes- 
terday to know if I could put him in the way 
of getting a berth. He appears to be very 
hard up. He walked all the way to the 
Bnrra and back, a distance of 200 miles, and 
did not get a job on the road, or at the 
Burra. I could have got him a berth a short 
time since, but I made inquiry of a person 
who knew him, and he informed me that he 
was not competent to keep a set of books, so 
of course it was no Ui© communicating with 
him on the subject. It \n ft gvmi pity that 
there is such a false idea of th@ feqmrements 
of this place, at home. It in no wanner of 
use for respectable young men to come out 
here with the idea of getting into situations, 
unless they are perfect masters of their pm- 
fession: second and third-rate clerks do uut 
stand the shadow of a chance, as very f**w 
employers can make room for more than ono 
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or two clerks, and these are expected to do 
the work of three or four. The clerks here, 
that maintain their footing, are, for the most 
part, sharp, clever fellows ; for there are such 
numbers of them out of employ, that if a 
master gets hold of a muff^ he changes and 
changes until he gets a good one. It is 
really sad to see so many young men of good 
family, walking about the streets, nnalde to 
get a situation as a clerk, and not strong 
enough to get a war^ouseman's place, hav- 
ing no other resource but taking a- shep- 
herd's billet in the country : which is, in re- 
ality, leading the life of an indolent savage, 
having no company, except one or two othei 
shepherds, of an evening, and these often 
old convicts of the lowest and most degraded 
stamp. If I were asked by aaay young man 
who has the least chance of getting on at 
home, or even of keeping a situation with, it 
may be, a low but certain salary, I would ad- 
vise him to stay at home and plod on, rather 
than risk the uncertainty of obtainmg^ em- 
ployment here. It is true that a young man, 
if sharp and clever, and mast^ oi his profes- 
sion, when he once obtains a start in the 
colony, soon gets known as a good and valttr 
able hand, and then he need not fear; fov 
should he lose one situation, he stands ten 
times the chance of getting another to whair 
a new-comer does-. But then, he must have 
the starts and get known ; for lettens of* in- 
troduction, &e.y count for nothing, and ase 
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waste paper, entailing a little trouble on both 
bearer and receiver. These are bare and un- 
varnished facts, and ought to be known at 
home/' • • • • 

We have a two-fold object in giving this 
extract here. In the first place, we have a 
lively idea, and more than that — something, 
in fact, approaching to a distinct knowledge 
— ^that many parents have a dim, undefinable 
notion of great things to be achieved in dis- 
tant colonies, by sons who are fit for but 
little at home. We wish to disabuse such 
parents of this erroneous calculation. The 
same qualities and efibrts which command 
success abroad, are not without their value 
at home : and the youth who cannot cope 
with difficulties at home is not qualified to 
combat with difficulties in other lands. We 
say this without referring, in the slightest 
degree, to the general subject of emigration ; 
but we warn our readers against the great 
and fatal fallacy, that boys and youths, or 
men, who have not stuff m them fit for the 
home market, have nevertheless due qualifi- 
cations for success in even the most prosper- 
ous colony ever founded. Not long since, 
we knew a youth to be shipped off, at a great 
expense, to this same Australia. He was 
sent there for the same reason, we suppose, 
that naughty boys were formerly, and are 
now sometimes, sent to sea ; — anything be- 
ing good enough for that. This youth had 
half broken his parent's hearts, by vicious 

c 
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courses, and almost all kinds of misconduct ; 
but it was belioTed that he would do better 
twelve thousand miles away. It is fair to 
say that we do not yet know the result of 
this experiment; but we may fearlessly as- 
sert that, unless the entire habits of the 
youth be changed, he will certainly sink as 
rapidly and as hopelessly there as here ; while 
if, by a miraculous change of conduct, he 
should, after much suffering, reach some 
standing-ground of success, he might, by the 
same change, and without suffering, have at- 
tained it at home. 

In the second place, we have to observe, 
that around us the same process as that de- 
scribed in the letter we have. quoted, is going 
on. "We need not go so far away from home — 
we need not go away from home at all — ^to see 
quick, clever, and competent youths stepping 
over the heads of those who are incompe- 
tent; and respectable lads finding nothing 
to do, just because that is almost or quite 
the only thing they know how to do. The 
mind of a boy may, truly, be crammed and 
surfeited with learning — of a sort ; but if it 
be of a sort, and of that only, that is utterly 
valueless in the concerns of every-day life; 
he is, to all good intents and purposes, un- 
educated ; and such a boy will, in the very 
nature of things, begin life at a fearful disad- 
vantage, compared with one who has been 
educated with a due regard to those concerns 
— all things else being equal. 
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The question may arise here — ^What ought 
boys to be taught, to fit them for business 
life ? and we had some intention of answer- 
ing it pretty fully. But to do this wotdd 
cause too considerable a digression from our 
main subject. "We shall briefly say, there- 
fore, that every parent should look to the 
probable destination of his sons, and endea- 
vour, as far as possible, to provide for them 
instruction which will best adapt them for 
that course, beginning in every case with the 
most indispensable qualifications of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, professedly taught 
in every school, but too often very badly 
taught; then, working upwards to thorough 
Mngliah, and the principles of commercial, 
mathematical, and other practical sciences, 
to give the boys such an introduction to 
them, as will fit them to receive at once, and 
without loss of time, that further insight 
which will make them intelligent workmen 
or men of business. With these matters 
should be harmoniously blended correct ele- 
mentary knowledge, at least, of natural sci- 
ences, and of the present state and condition 
of the world, especially of the British Empire, 
both geographically and historically. And 
when all this is in satisfactory progress, will 
be time enough to think whether classical 
studies should be superadded. 

But this is not all that is needed to fit a 
boy for active business life. Far from it. 
Much will have been done; but more will 
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haye been wofully neglected, unless moral 
and religious training have kept pace with 
intellectual. A lad may be fit — so far as 
mere school tuition goes — for any honour- 
able course, and vet utterly unfitted for it 
by habits of sel£indulgence, idleness, pro- 
crastination, self-will, insubordination, diso- 
bedience, profligacy, and dishonesty. In such 
a painfully sad case as this, and, unhappily, 
there are many such, the question, * What 
to do with the boy ?' becomes hopeless of a 
satisfactory solution. 

We are aware that to some of our readers 
the foregoing remarks on education will seem 
unnecessary, since the most they can do for 
their boys, is to get for them the commonest 
rudiments of knowledge, and happy are they 
to be enabled to accomplish this. To such 
we say. Be of good cheer : it is the common 
that IS the tisejul ; and many a lad who has 
been well instructed in common things, is far 
fitter to cope with the realities of life than 
the son of his father's master or neighbour, 
who has learnt a vast number of uncommon 
things. * When you have lived to my years,' 
said Sir Walter Scott to a young lady wbo 
had sneered at something common, — *you 
will be disposed to agree with me in thank- 
ing God that nothing really worth having or 
caring about in this world, is tmcomfnon. 

We come now — having cleared our ground 
— to the question, ' What shall we do with 
our boys ?* But the reply to this must still 
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be another question^ or rather, a series of 
questions : the first of which is, What are 
iheyfitfoT f 

What are they fit for mtellectmlly ? This 
question ma^r seem to open up again the sub- 
ject of previous training ; but it does not. 
The fact is that, with the same advantages or 
disadvantages in this particular, there will be 
a marked difierence between two youths who 
are to be introduced to active business life. 
One, probably, will be mechanical in the bent 
of his mind ; the other may be a ready reck- 
oner. James shall have developed a tact for 
mercantile life, which, duly encouraged, may 
make him a good shopkeeper ; while GFeorge 
shall be dull, and almost stupid, so far as 
these matters are concerned, and yet possess 
intellectual powers, admirably adapted for the 
nice and intricate calculations of mathemati- 
cal science in its practical bearings. These 
are all points of importance ; and points up- 
on which a parent's judgment should be 
formed — ^not hastily, but by long daily obser- 
vation — ^before fixing on a track or occupa- 
tion for his boy. And, as far as circum- 
stances will allow, the choice should be in 
accordance with the judgment thus formed. 

Some regard should also be paid to the 
boy's own preferences. We do not believe 
that boys are generally the best judges of 
what is fit for them, or what they are most 
fit for; nor can they in any case, perhaps, 
enter into all the reasons which a parent 
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may have in choosiDg for them any particu- 
lar employment. But we would always, if 
possible, meet any well-grounded preferences, 
and should think it cruel to force a boy into 
an employment towards which he might feel 
even an undefinable repugnance. And it 
would be as impolitic as cruel ; for who can 
expect a youth to succeed in a calling against 
which his mind is set ? In such a case, it 
might be asked, " Wherefore is a price put 
in his hand, to get wisdom, seeing he hath no 
heart to it ?" 

Then it would be well to ask. What is the 
boy fit for morally ? It may be that the pa- 
rent has reason to believe that strong temp- 
tations to certain vices will be met by his 
son with weak resistance. In such a case 
he ought, conscientiously, to keep the youth, 
as far as possible, out of the way of these 
temptations. We are taught to pray to our 
heavenly Fatheb, '' Lead us not into temp- 
tation :" and as we ask to be tenderly dealt 
with by him "who knows our frame," so 
should we deal with our children, and, in this 
respect, be merciful, even as He is merciful. 
On the other hand, a boy may be so consti- 
tutionally formed, and morally trained, as to 
present a firm and unyielding front to those 
very temptations which would possibly over- 
come another. So far, he is on the vantage 
ground ; but on other points he may be vm- 
nerable. These are matters which should en- 
gage eveiy parent's most careful attention 
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when the question to be decided is, What 
shall we do with the boy ? — ^for upon that 
decision depend consequences the most 
momentous — reaching onward, it may be, 
through a long vista of future years : — nay, 
through time into eternity. 

Then comes another question demanding 
consideration, What is the boy fit for phyn- 
calh/ ? And here we cannot do better than 
quote the words of a working man, when 
writing on the particular trade with which 
he was conrersant.* 

"It will be proper," he says, "to notice 
the general health of the youth, and to learn 
from competent judges, how far he is liable 
to be affected by the atmosphere he will have 
to breathe, the articles he may have to use, 
or the habits to which he must conform him- 
self, in order to his fully learning, and profit- 
ably following, the trade to which he may be 
inclined. At first thought, it may seem de- 
sirable to choose a trade which requires but 
little hard labour, and which, moreover, hag 
the reputation of bringing good wages ; but 
every thoughtful and judicious parent or 
guardian wiU readily perceive that these ad- 
vantages are dearly bought, if they have to 
be purchased at the expense of future health 
and continued usefulness; and they proba- 
bly will be thus dearly purchased if care be 
not previously taken to ascertain how far the 

* In *' Guides to Barrice/' orieinally published by Mr, 
C. Knight. 
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youth is fitted for the trade, and also, how 
ftir the duties and the habits necessarily con- 
nected with it are likely to be favourable or 
otherwise, to the preservation of his mental 
and bodily health. An attention to these or 
similar precautions will, perhaps, be found 
more useful in helping to make a judicious 
choice, than is the common practice of put- 
ting a youth to a trade for a month or two 
on trial, as it is called, but which is frequently 
no trial at all, as he is most commonlv em- 
ployed during this time in matters which, if 
not quite foreign to the trade, have yet but 
little direct bearing upon it. And if he were 
put to it at once, yet it would be of little use 
m determining the question, as the novelty 
of his situation will suflBce to keep him in 
good humour for a time, even though he be 
really unfit for being permanently employed 
an that way ; while, on the other hand, the 
time allowed for trial is too short to allow of 
its being seen whether the trade is likely to 
je harmless, or hurtful to his health. There 
in a necessity for something of the precau- 
tion recommended, even though the trade 
'©roposed be that of a tailor." 

The writer goes on to say, — and we still 
•^uote his words, because they are applicable 
io many other employments besides that of 
''hich he is writing : — " It is, indeed, com- 
•^only supposed that any one, whatever be 

8 constitution or ability, is competent to 
learn this trade ; and, accordingly, if the boy 
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be of w'eakly coDstitutioD, or of slender capa- 
city of mind, he is put to it, in the full confi- 
dence that he is, nerebj, disposed of in the 
best manner. But this is a great mistake, 
and one that is often fraught with much fu- 
ture inconvenience, if not positive misery. 
Por though tailoring does not, indeed, require 
much hard labour, yet there is a constant de- 
mand upon the bodily powers, and it is a 
trade which, if followed closely, is likely to 
be seriously and permanently injurious to the 
health. • • • Unless, therefore, a boy 
be healthy and strong, let him not be made 
a tailor, if his future comfort, well-being, and 
usefulness in society, be thought objects wor- 
thy of consideration. Let him rather be put 
to an out-door, active trade, or even be made 
a servant, or a labourer, so that he may have 
an opportunity of improving and confirming 
his health, and thus pass through life with 
tolerable comfort to himself, ana advantage 
to others. 

" If a lad be of weak intellect, he is equally 
unfit for the trade. Such an one should on 
no account be put to it. He will never learn 
it well, and consequently will be doomed to 
hopeless and helpless poverty, if he have no 
other resources ; while the probability is, 
that he will be so unwisely or nardly treated 
by his thoughtless fellow-apprentices, and by 
ignorant, unfeeling, depraved workmen, as to 
become increasingly feeble, if not wholly and 
permanently disordered in mind." 
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The writer of the above warning tells us 
that it is neither a dream nor an overdrawn 
picture. We are persuaded it is not: and 
we are sure, also, that the caution applies to 
other employments besides that of tailoring. 
We have known, for example, sicklj, or at 
least delicate lads, apprenticed to the drapery 
trade, as being a light business, — one in 
which no great degree of bodily strength 
woidd be required, and no great strain thrown 
upon physical endurance. A sad mistake 
this. It is, in general, a laborious and un- 
healthy trade, very t^ng to the physical 
powers, as well as very relaxing, ana is one 
of the last employments to which a weakly 
boy should be put. The long days and late 
hours — yet not abolished, — the close confine- 
ment and vitiated atmosphere, the unremit- 
ting attention and mental wear and tear, con- 
nected with what are called pushing estab- 
lishments in this trade, have opened, for 
many a lad, an untimely grave, and weakened 
the strength of many more, in the midst of 
their days. If, then, a boy be weakly in 
constitution, or deficient in bodily strength, 
make a blacksmith of him, if you please, or a 
stone-cutter, or anything else which will ex- 
ercise his muscles and lungs, and give him a 
chance of breathing heaven's free air, and 
enjoying the healthy repose earned by a day's 
active invigorating toil ; but for such an one, 
beware of the counter or the shop-board. 
We may here be reminded that many pa- 
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rents have not much latitude of choice in the 
destination of their boys, and that they have 
often to take what comes first, so that it be 
but within their means. The next question, 
then, that arises is, What are those means ? 
"We propose to discuss this in another chap- 
ter. 



CHAPTER HL 

UOMS TRAUSISB US BrSI3i£S8 OCCTPATIOK. 

" Stabt," says Cobbett, in bis advice to a 
Toutb ; — ^" start, I beseecb you, witb a con- 
viction firmly fixed in your mind, tbat yon 
have no right to live idle in this world ; — 
that, being of hale body and sound mind, 
yon have no ri^ht to any earthly existence, — 
without doing work of some kind or other, 
unless you have ample fortune wbereon to 
live clear of debt ; and even in that case you 
have no right to breed children to be kept 
by others, or to be exposed to the chance of 
being so kept. Start witb this conviction 
thoroughly implanted on your mind. To 
wish to hve on the labour of others is, be- 
sides the foUy of it, to contemplate a firaud, 
at the least, and under certain circumstances, 
to meditate oppression and robbery." 

We are not writing to those who have an 
ample fortune to live upon, without the ne- 
cessity of labour ; if we were, we would en- 
deavour to impress upon such that — ^not- 
withstanding their favourable position — ^it is 
as incumbent on them as on the poorest and 
meanest, to train their boys to work of some 
kind. Our advice, however, is limited to 



! 
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those whose well-being in society, and means 
of actual subsistence for themselves and their 
families, depend upon close and constant ap- 
plication to some industrial pursuit ; and to 
such we may say, — It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that your boys (and girls too, of course, 
but we are now writing about boys) have 
been trained to look upon work, not as a ne- 
cessity to be deplored, but as the proper and 
natural employment of those powers of mind 
and body with which they are endowed. We 
will take for granted, too, that the boys have 
been trained, mentally, and morally, and bo- 
dily, to habits of industry, so as to be pre- 
pared for any ordinary occupation. Then, 
in solving the problem, * What to do with 
the boys,' another question will naturally 
arise, — What means are at your disposal for 
pbMsing them out in the world? or, What 
facilities have you for obtaining suitable em- 
plovments for them ? 

And here we are reluctantly compelled to 
admit that there are thousands of parents to 
whom this subject presents, at best, a gloomy 
aspect. They know what they must do with 
the boys ; but the knowledge is not hopeful. 
There seems, in fact, to them, to be no pros- 
pect for those boys but tliat of unremunerative 
toil, or absolute idleness, with its accompani- 
ments, destitution and crime. The great 
bulk of agricultural labourers, for instance, 
are in this position. With the exception of 
an occasional opportunity which may fiill in 
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the way, of placing a boy in domestic service 
in some gre^t house, which is a questionable 
advantage, or of sending another to push his 
way as a tradesman's errand boy in some 
neighbouring town, they must bring up their 
boys to farm work, however overstocked and 
underpaid that labour market may be. 

In manufacturing districts, the larger num- 
ber of working-men seem, and probably are, 
compelled by circumstances to send their 
boys, at an early age, to the factory, as they 
themselves were sent, to pass through the 
same ordeal, and to tread the same course 
•which has, in their own case, been attended 
with no very exhilarating results. 

The depressed artizan and inferior mecha- 
nic know what they must do with their boys 
— and their girls too. Let us listen to the 
moans which are daily uttered in the family 
workshops of our large towns. 

" The most of us have got large fami- 
lies. "We put the children to work as soon 
as we can. My little girl began about «>, 
but about eight or nine is the usual age. 
They are obliged to begin the very minute 
they can use their fingers at all. You see, 
our trade's come to such a pass, that unless 
a man has children to help him, he can't live 
at all. You see, we couldn't live if it wasn't 
for the labour of our children, though it 
makes 'em — poor little things ! — old people 
afore they are grown up. 

" And you see, the worst of it is, this 
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hero children's lahour is of such value now 
in our trade, that there's more brought into 
the business every year, so that it*s really 
for all the world like breeding slaves. With- 
out my children, I don*t know how we should 
be able to get along. There's that little girl, 
ten years old ; why she works regularly ev^ry 
day from sik in the morning tiU ten at night. 
She never goes to school : we can't spare 
her. There's schools enough about here for 
a penny a week ; but we could not afford to 
keep her without working. If I'd ten more 
children I should be obliged to employ them 
in the same way ; and there's hundreds and 
thousands of children now slaving at this 

business. There's the M 's ; they have 

a family of eight, and the youngest to the 
oldest of all works at the bench ; and the 
oldest ain't fourteen. I'm sure, of the 2500 
small masters in this line, you may safely 
say that two thousand of them, at the very 
least, has from five to six in family, and that's 
upwards of twelve thousand children that's 
been put to the trade since prices has come 
down. Twenty years ago, I don't think 
there was a child at work in our business ; 
and now I'm sure there is not a small master 
whose whole family doesn't assist him. But 
what I want to know is, what's to become of 
the twelve thousand children when they 're 
growed up, and come regularly rate the 
trade ? Mere are all my young ones grovoing 
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to be derived from the boy's labour as aa 
apprentice, — including, in this advantage, 
the saving of the premium which he would 
be expected to pay were his boy placed un- 
der the care of another. 

Now we may be allowed to submit, that 
these considerations are not, in every case, 
very forcible ; that in many cases, these pre- 
sumed advantages do not at all present them- 
selves ; that in many others, tney show out 
very feebly ; that, in still others, they co-ex- 
ist with corresponding disadvantages ; and 
that, in fact, there are few instances in which 
the advantages so entirely and decidedly pre- 
ponderate as to do away with the necessity 
for great caution and much deliberation be- 
fore a &ther decides upon putting his own 
son into the position of an apprentice to him- 
self. At the same time, we admit that there 
are instances in which the plan is altogether 
the best that can be adopted, and the results 
of which are well calculated to cheer a pa- 
rent's heart. 

"We must say, then, in stating the contrary 
arguments to the course, that a boy's own 
home is not, in every case, the best school of 
instruction in business. It may be that the 
business itself is not conducted on the best 
possible system, or in the best possible man- 
ner — that its operations are contracted, and 
its range local ; and that, therefore, the boy, 
however well disposed to receive instruction, 
may remain in profound ignorance of many 
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matters connected with his business, which 
he ought to know. In reply to this, we 
know it may be said that the same disadvanr 
tage might attach to an apprenticeship un- 
der any circumstances. It might, doubtless ; 
but a parent, in placing his boy under the 
care of another, would naturally see to it 
that the situation should possess, at least, 
common facilities for learmng a trade, and 
would scarcely think of choosing one where 
such facilities do not exist. But if the pa- 
rent prefers to train his bov at home, he 
must just teach that boy what he himself 
knows, be it little or much, and no more. 
Or, to put the matter more clearly : — In 
placing a boy out, the parent has a choice of 
situations ; in keeping him at home, he has 
no choice — ^there is but one home. 

It may be said, further, that boys who are 
introduced into business at home are apt to 
fancy, because they are at home, they may 
do as they like ; or, at least, that they ought 
not to be kept under so stnct a control, nor 
kept so closely to work, as they would expect 
to DC if they were serving an apprenticeship 
away from home. They think it hard to be 
treated exactly as apprentices ; and expect 
more in the way of indulgences and recrea- 
tions than is consistent with the claims of 
business, and their own permanent advan« 
tage. Thus, it not unfrequently happens 
that such youths do not, in fact, secure the 
advantages which seem to lie in their way ; 
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and failing to obtain these in their early 
years of business life, they are unable after- 
wards, or unwilling, to " buckle to," and, by 
redoubled efforts, to recover lost time and 
opportunities. Too frequently, the desultory 
habits they are allowed to contract, or which, 
in spite of care and watchfulness, they will 
contract, cling to them through after life, 
and neutralise any favourable circumstances 
in which they may be placed. Sometimes, 
indeed, the apparent results of home-train- 
ing in business are more disastrous. We 
are acquainted with instances in which many 
exemplary, careful, and conscientious parents 
who have objected to sending their boys from 
home, lest they should become corrupted, and 
who have consequently retained them in the 
family circle tlirough the whole period of 
their youth, have had the unhappiness of 
seeing those sons strangely and perversely 
choosing evil rather than good, sinking into 
disreputable and ruinous habits, and bring- 
ing disgrace upon all connected with them. 
That the same evil courses might have been 
entered into and followed up by these young 
men under other external circumstances, is 
quite possible ; but such instances show that 
the restraint and guardianship of home are 
not to be wholly depended on, for the preser^ 
vation of the moral purity, any more than of 
of the successful business training, of " our 
boys." 

Very possibly, it may be said here, that 
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the root of the mischief just alluded to is 
over-indulgence in the parent ; and that fa- 
thers who undertake the business training of 
their sons should not suffer parental par- 
tiality to interfere with that training. 

Well, we have known cases in which pa- 
rents have, most conscientiouBlj, restrained 
parental partiality and tenderness, have 
strictly exacted from their sons servile obe- 
dience and have made the ^oke of appren- 
ticeship far more heavy and msupportable to 
them than it would have been under almost 
any other circumstances. But we cannot 
say much for the good which has resulted 
from this course of cUscipline. It has gener- 
ally ^ven the youths a disgust to business, 
a dislike to work, a constant longing to be 
fr'ee ; it has incited them to secret gratifi- 
cations ; led them, as secretly, to form disre- 
putable connections, which have led to dis- 
honourable and ruinous excess ; and has ut- 
terly destroyed that fine, sympathetic, re- 
straining, and attractive influence which is 
implanted in the heart of every child — the 
love of home. The wanderer, in such a case, 
has lost the natural impulse which would 
otherwise lead him, when "filled with his 
own ways," to sav, " I will go to myfathevy 
and say. Father, I have sinned against heaven 
and in thy sight !" We hold it to be a sad 
thing when this yearning towards home and 
a parent's love is deadened and destroyed; 
and there is a danger of this when the parent 
and the master are one. 
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Much more might be written on this sub- 
ject, which is by no means an unimportant 
one to many parents, as connected with the 
consideration, " what to do with the boys." 
But we have already entered more largely 
upon it than we intended ; and shall only 
aad, that in this matter, as in all others, 
where we have the privilege of a choice of 
action, the course which at first sight a^f^ears 
to command the greatest advantages, is not 
always the best. And before a parent de- 
cides upon keeping his son at home, and 
training him to business in his own shop or 
workshop, undeT his own eye, and subject to 
his own personal control, he should, at least, 
have weighed it well in his own mind, and 
look at it in all probable and possible conse- 
quences, in every point of view. There are 
some parents whom scarcely any considera- 
tion would induce to intrust the training of 
their sons to others; there are others who 
very sensitively, and from strongly conscien- 
tious motives, shrink from the difficult and 
delicate charge of introducing their boys 
into business life under their own guidance. 
Neither of these should b^ indiscriminately 
blamed ; but neither should they be indis- 
criminately applauded ; and we shall have 
accomplished just what we intendecf m writ- 
ing this chapter, if what we have written 
opens to such of our readers as are parents, 
and are interested in this part of our general 
subject, a train of reflection somewhat new 
to them. 
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CTl!^ THE COAT JlCCOBDINe TO THE CLOTH. 

It is a good common sense maxim, that which 
directs the coat to be cut according to the 
cloth, and it is almost universally applicable 
in the common affairs of life. For want of 
attention to this, many parents do great in- 
jury to themselves and to their boys. 

In deciding upon the business in which a 
boy is to be launched into the world, regard 
must, of necessity, to some extent be had to 
the present circumstances of the parent, who 
mmt * cut his coat according to his cloth,' so 
far, for mstance, as that if he have but ten 
pounds, he cannot pay a premium of fifty on 
putting his son apprentice ; neither can he, 
if the boy's education has been limited or 
neglected, place him in a situation where 
high attainments are reckoned necessary. 
But in other respects, it is possible to over- 
look this wholesome direction. 

There are, for instance, some trades into 
which it is comparatively easy to intro- 
duce a boy, — ^which, in fact, are always open 
to almost any number of apprentices ; and 
there are, at the same time, a great number 
of parents who can manage, by some me ins 
or other, to spare the amount of premium 
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required with apprentices in these trades, 
but who can, by no means, reasonably hope 
to be able to furnish the boys, when they 
'become men, with capital to embark in such 
businesses. It is not necessary here to spe- 
cify any particular business ; we refer, how- 
ever, principally to various retail trades, in 
which, necessanly, large numbers of young 
men are employed as salesmen. Most trades 
of this class require a capital of &om two or 
three hundred to eight hundred or a thou- 
sand pounds, or, as the higher sums may 
seem large, we will say, that five hundred 
pounds would be necessary for starting a 
young man in a respectable retail business 
with hope of success. The premiums re- 
quired with apprentices in these trades vary 
from forty to eighty or a hundred pounds ; 
a low average, therefore, would be fifty. For 
this sum the master engages to provide board 
and lodging, as well as business instruction, 
to the youth, so that the only farther expense 
to the parent is that of clothing and pocket 
money. The average time of apprenticeship 
is — say five years. "We may further state 
that, at the expiration of his apprenticeship, 
a young man of good character and common 
abilities, finds no difficulty in getting a berth, 
as he would call it, — that is, a situation as 
shopman. Salaries, in these cases, vary con- 
siderably. In some trades they are never 
high ; in others, where a good address and 
business tact are indispensable, they are 
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higher. In the former, twenty pounds a 
year t^ ith board and lodging, is considered a 
tolerably good salary, and as large as the 
greater number of shopmen can hope to ob- 
tain. In the latter, the same sum would be 
considered low — forty, fifty, sixty, and even 
higher salaries being obtainable by thorough 
good hands, and twenty-five pounds being a 
low average for younger or somewhat indiffer- 
ent salesmen. We are, perhaps, not quite cor- 
rect in saying indifferent salesmen, for these 
would be considered almost worthless, but 
we use the term to express a rather low de- 
gree of business tact and experience. 

We give these particulars with some de- 
gree of minuteness, because a very consider- 
able number of boys are continually being 
cast into retail sale businesses as apprentices, 
and because, in fact, such trades present one 
of the readiest, if not the readiest mode for 
the employment of boys from the middle 
classes of society. 

And what can better be done with and for 
' our boySy' we may be asked, than to place 
them in the families of respectable tradesmen, 
where their moral habits will be guarded, 
where they will be brought gently into con- 
tact with the world, get a knowledge of busi- 
ness, and be put in the way of obtaining a 
living for themselves, in respectable walks of 
life in after years ; and where, supposing a 
present capability of paying the required 
premium, whatever it may De, the course of 
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business training will be completed without 
much further expense ? 

Indeed, in some cases, and under some 
circumstances, it is possible to introduce a 
boy into trades of this class, without pay- 
ment of any apprenticeship premium ; and 
then parents will have additional ground for 
asking, what better can be done for our boy^s ? 

It would be obviously impossible to give 
an answer to this question, wnich would meet 
every case. It may, in some instances, be 
not only the very best, but almost the only 
thing that can be done with the boys ; and, 
in this way, " the coat must be cut according 
to the cloth." 

If there be a fair prospect that at a suit- 
able time, and when the boy — ^no longer a 
boy — ^becomes of a suitable age, say from 
twenty-five to thirty, and the harder upon 
thirty the better in general ; — if there be a 
fair prospect that, then, the young man will 
be iu a position, so far as capital is con- 
cerned, to enter into business for himself, 
we do not know that anything better can be 
done with a boy than to apprentice him to a 
good brisk buying and selling trade; sup- 
posing, that is, he be physic^ly, mentally, 
and morally fit for it, but not otherwise ; 
supposing, too, that the parents have no spe- 
cisd means of introducing him into more in- 
tellectual or scientific pursuits ; and suppos- 
ing, also, that the boy has no strong disincli- 
nation to shopkeepiQg. 
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But if the question takes a wider scope, 
and we should be required to say, wliether 
anything better than this kind of apprentice- 
sliip can be done for a boy who has no pros- 
pect of a money capital to enable him at 
gome future day to enter into business for 
himself? we should be inclined to say that, 
ordinarily, many better things may be done ; 
and that parents who follow this course with 
their boys, do not " cut the coat according 
to the cloth." We will briefly say why. 

We will ask you, reader, to step into the 
next business slareet, enter its principal shops, 
and look around you. You will perceive that 
almost all the assistants, whatever be the 
trade, are yowng men. Thus far, well ; there 
is no objection to that : but can you tell us, 
where are the y<yung men who stood behind 
those counters ten years ago; and where, 
ten years hence, will be the ydung men who 
stand behind those counters now ? Ask any 
of them these questions, and they will pro- 
bably teU you emphatically and bitterly ; — 
* Three-fourths of the former are gone to the 
dogs, and three-fourths of the latter are fol- 
lowing hard after.' Possibly an uglier phrase 
than this would be used. 

Ask for an explanation of this metaphori- 
cal language, and you will perhaps be told, 
in more sober terms, that when a trades- 
man's assistant ceases to be a yotmg man^ it 
is difficult for him to retain, and more diffi- 
cult for him to obtain a good situation and 
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that the older he grows, the greater, of 
course, is the difficulty ; that, in consequence 
of this, great numbers of these elderly young 
men are pushed out into the general labour 
market, and are compelled to seek employ- 
ment in any way in which employment can 
be found ; tnat as every department of indus- 

Sis pretty well stocked with workers, it is 
lorn that these sux)emumeraries have a 
chance of getting what is worth having; 
that, at any rate, they stand at a disadvan- 
tage compared with others, in many respects 
inferior to themselves ; that many, conse- 
quently, sink into obscurity and hopeless 
poverty, and are heard of no moce, while 
others give way, in despair, to dissipation 
and vice, and die off " like rotten sheep." 

We believe that this statement conveys 
pretty nearlv the exact truth with regard to 
a large numoer of those young men who, as 
boys, became tradesmen's apprentices with- 
out prospect of being able at any time to en- 
ter mto business on their own account — ^to 
say nothing of those who had such a pros- 
pect, but lost it, or of others who had not 
only the prospect, but the reality, and lost 
that too. And we think that such consider- 
ations as these should induce parents to 
pause, and think well of what they are doing 
when, — ^because this, that, or the other trade 
is respectable or genteel, — ^they seek to place 
their boys in such situations. For our own 
part, when we hear a friend say that he is 
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going to make a — (never mind what particu- 
lar trade) — say, a shopkeeper's apprentice of 
his son, the question spontaneously arises to 
our lips — Shall you be able, ten years hence, 
think you, to set him up in busmess with a 
fair prospect of success ? If not, seek out 
for him, m' preference, some other employ- 
ment, in which, by industry, perseverance, 
character, and self-denial, he may reasonably 
hope, with God's blessing, to carve out a 
way for himself, without the need of looking 
to you, at some future time, for help which 
you will not be able to give. 

We may be told, however, that some 
tradesmen's assistants continue long in the 
same situation, and even grow gray in the 
service of the same employer ; and that 
others who leave the counter after the date 
of their apprenticeship is expired, enter into 
other engagements, and succeed in them, 
though they could never hope, without suffi- 
cient capital, to succeed in the particular 
business to which they were traiiiea. 

Well, suppose a tradesman's assistant does 
continue to be a tradesman's assistant as 
long as he lives, or till he is fairly worn out 
in the service; or suppose, even, what is 
sometimes the case, that by dint of economy, 
he lay b^ and save, and that the accumu- 
lated savings of a long series of years are 
sufficient for him to fell back upon at last, — 
what does all this amount to ? Why, that 
his whole life is a life of unnatural con- 
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straiiit; and we cannot do better here than 
quote a few sentences from a small manual, 
we some time since addressed to "Trades- 
men's Assistants ;"* and in which, adverting 
to some of' the drawbacks to his position, we 
observed, — 

" Another of your disadvantages is, that of 
^reat distraint on yowr personal lilerty when 
not actually engaged in business. There are 
comparatively few tradesmen's assistants who 
do not live in the houses of their employers ; 
nor could any other system be adopted with- 
out manifest inconvenience and considerable 
risk ; and yet it no less produces the disad- 
vantage just mentioned. You are arrived at 
an age of maturity, and at which it is most 
natural for a young man to consider himself, 
by right, the master of his own actions ; to 
have at disposal his own private time, and -to 
be under no human control, except that legi- 
timate general control exercised by human 
laws for the benefit of the whole commimity, 
and that particular control to which every 
reasonable person willingly subjects himself, 
while actually engaged in the service of an- 
other. But you are subject to strict re- 
straint ; your recreations are subject to cen- 
sure ; possibly you are not allowed to absent 
yourself from the house of your employer 
without special permission. In matters of 
household economy, your tastes and prcfer- 

• Friendly Hints to Tradesmen's Assistants.— Published 
by the Religious^Tract Society. 
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ences are not consulted ; you rise by rule ; 
you eat and drink by rule ; you go to bed by 
rule ; your light is extinguished by rule ; and 
I had almost added, you sleep by rule. And 
all this at a time when restraint becomes irk- 
some, and you feel an unconquerable yeamp 
ing after full liberty. * * * In short, 
your connexion with your employer is of a 
mercantile and pecuniary character. Tou 
are fed because you must eat to live ; lodged 
because it suits the convenience of your em- 
ployer to lodge you ; and paid because your 
services could not be obtained without remu- 
neration ; but as to your enjoyments or indi- 
vidual comforts ; — ^they are not in the bond." 
Again;— 

" You are not in a situation to marry. 
The great objection that exists among trades* 
men against employing assistants who do not 
live in their own houses ; — the stiU more in- 
superable objection they have to employing 
married men ; and the limited amount of 
your earnings ; — all these circumstances 
combine to raise an almost insurmountable 
barrier against your entering into the conju- 
gal state, while vou remain a tradesman's as- 
sistant. Indeed, yours must be exceedingly 
favourable circumstances to justify such a 
step. And yet you have the same natural 
affections, the same hopes, and the same 
wishes for domestic happiness as other men." 

We commend these plain statements to 
the consideration of parents. They give a 
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fair view of the case ; and parents will do 
well to reflect that, when they apprentice 
their boys to retail shopkeeping trades with 
the idea of their gaining a future subsistence 
as " tradesmen's assistants," they must anti- 
cipafce for them a state of perpetual celibacy, 
and an abandonment of the thought of do- 
mestic pleasures. And we speak what we 
know, when we say that, in very many in- 
stances, where the condition of the indivi- 
duals may seem enviable, it is not really so ; 
they fret aud repine at the sacrifices which 
their position demands of them, and bitterly 
regret the day when they were bound to a 
system which requires such sacrifices. They 
would willingly abandon their employment 
for one, nominally lower in the scale of so- 
ciety, which would release them from the re- 
straints they feel ; but they are fit for but 
little else, and must be resigned. 

But we may be reminded that many do 
turn to other employments, and succeed in 
them, after serving an apprenticeship at the 
counter. Some do, doubtless — not so many, 
however, as feil and sink in the struggle. 
And those who have energy, talent, and cha- 
racter, we may add also influence, to strike 
boldly into another course, when they be- 
come men — a course to which they have not 
been accustomed, and in which they have 
something at least, and often much, to learn 
ere they can succeed, — ^would, in all probabi- 
lity, with much less effort, have succeeded in 
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that course, had it been at first adopted; 
and thus, much loss of time, and waste of 
power would have been spared. And we 
think it incumbent on us to saj, that it is 
poor policy to give a boy a business-training 
m any department of life in which you do 
not expect him to continue. There are al- 
ways accidents enough in human life to turn 
us out of our projected course j but to act 
upon the principle that a course of life is to 
be entered into and followed for a certain 
time and distance, in order to its being set 
aside at last, seems absolutely foolish. And 
we would here strenuously protest against a 
fallacy which many entertain ; namely, that 
a young man who has served an apprentice- 
whip behind a counter is fit for almost any- 
• hing. It is not true. He is fit for almost 
nothing; and if he thereafter succeeds in 
iny other walk of life, it is rather in spite of, 
'ban because of, his superior business-train- 

There are, certainly, higher situations in 
;;ommercial life for which young men, trained 
/O business habits in retail trades, are, in 
^ome degree, fitted, and to which they some- 
!;imes attain. But these are not so numer- 
;)us or so attainable as is, we believe, often 
jtupposed ; and they are, we have reason to 
Icnow, increasingly unattainable by those 
ivho have not been expressly trained for 
'.hem from boyhood. 

And with regard to the higher salaries 

B 
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which tradesmen's assistants, in some one or 
two retail trades, may, under favourahle cir- 
cumstances, command, we must be permitted 
to say that they are attended with some quar 
lifying consideration. It is true that, if the 
young assistant, when he first begins to re- 
ceive a salary for his services, were determi- 
nately to restrict his necessary expenses to 
the lowest possible amount, and were to con- 
tinue stedmstly, through the prime of life^ 
and while his services are most valuable, to 
adhere to his self-denying course, he might 
perhaps be placed beyond the fear of imme- 
diate want. But when it is considered that 
a well-paid tradesman's assistant must always 
be well clad — that, in fact, his tailors' and 
his laundress' biUs, of necessity, dip deeply 
into his salary — ^when it is considered, too, 
that changes of situations, and loss of time 
consequent upon them, and the occasional 
changes of locality, are to be added to his 
expenses, or deducted from his receipts — ^no 
large amount will be left, after other right 
and proper expenditure are taken into ac- 
count — for laying up, either for "a rainy 
day " or as capitsd for starting in buiiiness 
on his own account. We believe that an 
artizan in the superior mehanical trades, who 
has constant employment, is better off, and 
has much more true enjoyment of life and 
real comfort, than ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred tradesmen's assistants. 

We have dwelt upon this subject at a 
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greater length than we intended; but the 
fact is, we have seen so much evil resulting 
from boys without expectation, being appren- 
ticed to trades which cannot afterwards be 
entered into mthout considerable capital ; 
and so many parents are every day irration- 
ally or unthinkingly putting their boys into 
such trades, that we know we are doing a 
good service in exposing the folly. We say, 
therefore, distinctly, that unless a boy can 
reasonablv look forward to receive assistance 
in after life, in the shape of capital, for en- 
tering into the business to which he is ap- 
prenticed, it is not kind or wise to put him 
into that business as a learner. It would be 
much kinder and wiser to give him fully to 
understand — "You have health, strength, 
education, mental powers, thews, sinews, 
muscles ; work your way with them, and de- 
pend upon yourself — under God; you shaU 
have an employment in which you shaU. not 
require the aid of money for placing you in a 
position of manly independence, for silver 
and gold have I none to give you." Yes, 
we think this woiild be better than causing 
the boy to rest upon expectations which can- 
not be realised ; and we say again, — in this 
matter, as in every other, it is our bounden 
duty to ourselves and to "our boys," to 
" cut our coat according to our cloth." 



CHAPTEE V. 



BOYS WITH A GENIUS. 

It is a great misfortune for a boy to be 
suspected of having a genius, or of being 
thought superlatively clever. Unless his 
parents be very wise and circumspect, it is 
almost sure to work mischief for him ; and, 
unless their wisdom fail them in this respect, 
they will not readily fancy that they have a 
prodigy in their family. 
; That there is a great difference in boys no 
one can, or need wish, to dispute. Some 
seem to be incorrigibly dull and stupid, while 
others are quick, observant, and intelligent. 
Some seem to require to be drawn as with a 
cart rope along the common track of educa- 
tion, while others — to borrow a figure from 
horsemanship — take the bit between their 
teeth, and gallop off like John Gilpin's char- 
ger, * in spite of curb and rein.' Some seem 
to have no memory ; others, a prodigious one. 
Some are studious ; others are utterly averse 
to study. 

One boy returns from school, laden with 
the praise of his master: he has made won- 
derful progress with his learning, has been a 
pattern of every thing that is right and- pro- 
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per in a scHool-boy, and something more than 
that ; he has carried off prize after prize, 
looks forward to securing all that he has not 
yet secured if he should go back to school 
next half;' and is held up to admiration, and 
as a bright example to other school-boys. 

Another has made no apparent progress ; 
learning has been *a bore' to him ; he has been 
perpetually getting into scrapes and conse- 
quent disgrace ; his animal spirits have been 
high, his intellectual capacities have remained 
low ; he has earned no prize, has received no 
commendation ; — he is * a dunce.' 

It not unfrequently happens that this wide 
difference between one boy and another is 
observable in the same family ; and where it 
is, it is scarcely possible to avoid invidious 
comparisons. But let parents beware of 
this : ' all is not gold that glitters,' and the 
most enduring qualities may be hidden under 
a forbidding exterior. We offer no excuses 
for a boy who is wilftdly perverse and stupid ; 
but it is exceedingly difficult to know where 
wilful perversity and stupidity begin. Nei- 
ther do we blame a boy for having a good 
memory : how can we ? But we have seen 
enough of boys and men to know, most as- 
suredly, that the bright promise of future 
superiority is often disappointing lin the 
event ; while, on the other hand, the effective 
qualities of the tuture man have frequently 
scarcelv made their appearance in the boy. 
There have been, and there are, no doubt, 
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many instances in whicH clever boys have 
made superior men ; but none in which pre- 
codaus boys have made even clever men : 
and to distinguish between natural clever- 
ness and unnatural precocity, requires more 
discernment than ordinary observers possess. 
It requires equal discernment to see that 
a boy is hopelessly and incurably dull. In 
fact, unless such an one be physically defi- 
cient, such a judgment ought never to be 
pronounced, nor even harboured. Biogra- 
phy should teach us this. Among philoso- 
phers, statesmen, literary men, mechanists, 
and in fact, in every useful walk of life, we 
often find that the past dunce has become the 

eminent man. As a boy, what was A ? 

a dunce ; and B ? a dunce ; and ? 

and D ? dunces. And so might we 

travel from A to Z, and fill up every initial 
with a name, eminent and illustrious, to 
prove that ' the boy without a genius' is not 
the less likely to be the man with a genius, 
or at any rate, with strong active, lasting, 
and practically beneficial powers; and this 
is better than a genius. 

We pray you, reader, not to mistake our 
meaning. We do not congratulate a parent 
on having what is generally considered a dolt 
for a son ; nor do we praise the boy for being 
a dolt. But the fact is, we do not exactly 
know whether or not the boy be a dolt : and 
we must say that we do not believe all boys 
to be dolts who are hastily set down as such. 
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Parents, perhaps, are not generally in great 
danger of under-rating their boys, though 
sometimes even they do this ; but some 
teachers are ; and many a boy is snubbed at 
school for doltiahnesa who does not deserve 
the character, and who, if his teacher were 
not incurably wedded to a system, and la- 
mentably contracted in his range of observa- 
tion, would excite hope rather than apprehen- 
sion for his future life. We like boys to be 
apt at receiving instruction ; we like them 
still better to be persevering and plodding.; 
we like them, better still, to be amenable to 
good discipline, and to exhibit traits of moral 
courage and sterling good principle. We 
like them also to be adventurous, to show 
activity and energy of mind, even if it some- 
times lead to what is called mischief — if that 
mischief be not vicious or criminal — though 
it may occasionally get them into trouble. 
But even where there seems a deficiency in 
both intellectual and physical activity — don't 
say that the boy is doltish; — perhaps the 
secret is that he wants only exercise, pure 
air to breathe, and judicious medical treat- 
ment, 

Now, all this, perhaps, may appear like a 
digression ; but it is not a digression. It all 
comes into the natural course of our argu- 
ment ; and if we shall have induced any 
parent to maintain a judicious reserve, in his 
own mind, and towards himself, as weU as 
towards others, — and especially towards the 
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boya themselves, — in the matter to which we 
have referred, we shall have performed ft 
good service for * our boys.' * Give a dog a 
bad name, and you may as well hang him at 
once,' says the proverb ; and pick out one of 
your boys, speak of him as a dunce, set him 
down as the fool of the family, and you go 
the right way to insure the fulfilment of your 
own evil prophecy, that he will never come 
to any good. 

But why say that it is a misfortune for a 
boy to be thought a genius ? "We come to 
the point now, as having a direct bearing upon 
the question, * what to do with the boys ?' 

Perhaps, however, the boy is not only 
thought to be a genius, but really is one. 
That is, he may possess some qualities of 
mind in a high degree ; he may really have 
great talent, and especially a strong liking 
for, and an aptitude in, acquiring knowledge 
in some particular sciences, and an aptitude 
also in applying the knowledge he is con- 
stantly increasing. This, combined with a 
considerable degree of eccentricity, is what 
IS generally understood by geniurS, Well ; 
.s this a misfortune ? Yes, it may be ; for it 
may be the symptom of disease which needs 
more judicious treatment than it usually 
meets with ; and we shall not offer the sha- 
dow of an apology for introducing the follow- 
ing remarks, which set before us in a strik- 
ing light, the subject of early developed ta- 
lent. 
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" In viewing the insaite tempeea.meh"t as 
a subject for the beneficial efforts of educa- 
tion, we are met by a difficulty in describing 
or even sketching those phenomena which 
may denote it. We will not pretend to say 
that all eccentric and original characters are 
thus predisposed, but we will venture to 
assert that in a large proportion of those who 
have deviated into insanity, the character has 
been, in previous life, eccentric and paradoxi- 
cal. Now, it is somewhat unfortunate that 
these hazardous qualifications have been un- 
fortunately viewed as affording evidence of 
talent, and on this ground have been encou- 
raged rather than restrained." 

We call the earnest attention of the pa- 
rents to whom we are writing, to the fore- 
going and following sentences. 

" It is unhappily forgotten that the eccen- 
tricities of genms are in no way essential to 
its attaining pre-eminence ; and it is perhaps 
unknown to those on whom the task of edu- 
cation has devolved, that these eccentricities 
may possibly expand into a disease, in com* 
parison with which, ignorance and even stu- 
pidity are blessings.'* 

The way to meet this evil is to watch and 
regulate, and to repress rather than foster 
what parents and others speak of as signs of 
genius; but unhappily, this is not often 
done. Instead of this, the boy is urged on 
to unnatural exertions just when repose is 
required ; the faculties which have too early 
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developed themselves, are improperly and 
further strained; a course oi life is often 
chosen, which tends still further to keep 
back in inactivity the mental and bodily 
powers which need to be fostered and care- 
fully exercised, until they become almost lost ; 
and the remote consequences of this injudi- 
cious course are deplorable. Yes, it is, gene- 
rally speaking, a misfortune for a boy to be 
reckoned a genius : not that the possession 
of talent of any kind is to be deplored, but 
that premature development of talent is 
generally unwisely treated. 

We have known instances in which boys 
of some promise, intellectually, have been 
placed in situations which were thought suit- 
able for the cultivation of their peculiar 
talents, or, in other words, in winch full 
scope would be given to their genius : — we 
have one present in our mind now, who runs 
a fair chance of this kind, in which consider- 
ation of a healthy state of mind and body, 
have been set aside that the genius may be 
cultivated. "We are sorry when we see this, 
for what, in such a case, is to be expected, 
but mental deformity and physical weatness ? 
We say, then, to the parent who asks * what 
to do with the boy' who is a genius ? — ^Be 
careful in your choice of a pursuit for him, 
that no faculty of his mind shall be crippled 
for life for want of using. Do not choose 
for him an employment in which the mind 
muSt be concentrated in one point, — the one 
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subject on which hia mind is already too sen- 
sitively active; but choose one rather in 
which some dormant power must be, at least, 
equally brought into exercise. Choose one 
in which good bodily exercise will be secured ; 
for your boys of genius are generally inclined 
to bodily inactivity. Do not, by any means, 
permit the boy to fancy that his possession 
of a genius exempts him from the necessity 
of earning his bread by good honest labour ; 
for your people of genius are sometimes apt 
to imagine that they have a dispensation 
from the common claims of society, and that 
downright plodding industry is not to be 
expected from tliem. Disabuse his mind, by 
aU means, of the mistaken idea that his 
genius will supply the lack of perseverance 
and painful toil in some useful calling. 
Don't let him, by any means, delude himself 
with the thought that the common business 
of life is unintellectual, and therefore beneath 
his notice. Kindly, but forcibly point out 
to him, if need be, that any honourable em- 
ployment, however lowly, may be ennobled 
by excellence, and that the dignity of genius 
is not lowered by being found in contact 
with the every-day concerns of the world. 
We do not say, choose for your M)oy of 
genius' a calling to which he feels repug- 
nance ; we say rather, consult his taste, so 
far as you judge it right to do so, having a 
proper and careful regard to other circum- 
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stances : but let those other circumstances 
have due consideration. 

For instance, and in addition to what has 
just been advanced. — It is a bad thing gene- 
rally when the ignis fatuus of the boy's 
genius, aided by parental partiality, tempts 
a parent to stretch beyond his means and 
to bespeak future difficulties, in placing that 
boy in what is thought a suitable sphere 
for the development of his peculiar talents. 
We wish to speak tenderly of boys who mani- 
fest a wish to rise in society above the rank 
in which they were bom, and of parents who 
encourage and endeavour to gratify this wish. 
Most assuredly, we have no sympathy with 
the supercilious pride and jealously with 
which those of one class are sometimes 
looked down upon by others, who fancy 
themselves a notch or two higher m the 
scale of respectability ; we have no patience 
with such pert coxcombry : and it is gratify- 
ing to see a youth, or a man, by dint of ster- 
ling worth and honest, honourable effort, 
elbowing his way upwards, and Unding his 
natural level high above those who once 
looked down on him with ignorant scorn. 
This is one thing ; but it is quite another — 
that which we speak of — a kind of spasmodic 
and desperate attempt to jump into a higher 
station, without means of sustaining the ef- 
fort. But how often does it happen that 'time, 
money, influence and permanent comfort and 
usefiuness within reacn, are thrown away in 
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an attempt to put a boy into a sphere with 
which his talents are supposed to be more 
congenial than that in which providence has 
placed him. Painful sacrifices have often 
been made by parents to send * the hope of 
the family* to college, for instance, or to 
introduce him into professional life, because 
trade or mechanical occupation is beneath 
his genius. And how often have the fond 
anticipations been crueUy disappointed in a 
life of care and perpetual struggles with pov- 
erty and neglect which no energy has suf- 
ficed to surmount. More than this, — how 
ofben has an early grave closed over the un- 
happy object of all these solicitudes and 
sacnfices ! 

It ip right that parents should lay up for 
their children, if they can, and lay themselves 
out for the welfare of their children ; but 
it is right, too, for them to act circumspectly, 
and not to risk, in one frail venture, all their 
hopes. And we would impress alike upon 
boys and parents, that it is far better for a 
boy to rise by gradual steps, and by dint of 
persevering effort to the station for which 
his talents and his entire character have fitted 
him, than to seek at the outset to occupy the 
station for which it is supposed — and only 
supposed — that his talents will fit him. And 
we assure the boy of genius that, in this 
changing world, he will find, in any station 
in which the providence of God may cast his 
lot, ways and means for the full and useful 
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In very many instances, this cannot be 
avoided; and some of these have been no- 
ticed. Some of our readers, it may be, have 
no means of choosing for their boys, between 
unprofitable labour and vicious idleness. But 
we use the term * unprofitable labour ' with 
a reservation. " In all labour there is pro- 
fit;'* and we would remind such parents, 
that no honest employment weds a boy or 
a man to hopeless poverty ; but that perse- 
verance, self-denial, good character, and good 
conduct, will have their due influence. K, 
in connexion with these there be good com- 
mon sense, a readiness to perceive, and the 
will to improve little advantages, and the skill 
to adapt one's self to changing circumstances, 
it will commonly be seen that such an one 
will find or make for himself a way through 
the world, not smooth and soft perhaps, — in- 
deed, smooth and soft paths are not often 
to be found ; and when found, they are dan- 
gerous to tread — but one that \vdll be endur- 
able as well as safe, happy as well as hon- 
ourable. 

We say, then, to the parent who bemoans 
that his boys must be doomed to fruitless 
toil in the lowest ranks of industrial life : — 
Hope humbly, but hope always : hope on, 
hope ever. Your boys are not beneath His 
care and providence, who 

** Wings Ml angel, guides a sparrow j" 



CHAPTEE VI. 

UNSKILLED L A B O U U . 

BvT what to do with the boys ? That is 
the question. 

Some questions are best answered by neg- 
atives. Whether this be or be not one of 
those questions depends on circumstances : 
but as, at all events, it is doing good service 
to point out errors to be avoided, we shall 
yet pursue the course we have marked out. 
And we will remind our readers that, at the 
outset, we neither undertook nor expected 

* to show a new and easy way of starting boys 
in the world,' and that our object was, as it 
still is, * simply to lay down a few general 
principles, and to offer the result of some lit- 
tle observation and experience.' 

This has in part been done ; and it may be 
remembered, too, that one principle was laid 
down, as most desirable to oe acted upon, — 
that it is not necessary for the well-being of 

* our boys ' that they should become rich. 
At the same time, we admitted that there 
are some employments which seem almost to 
entail on those who are engaged in them the 
miseries of poverty ; and that it is not desir- 
able, where it can be avoided, to train a boy 
to these. 
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boys themselves : — ^to the boys who are apt 
sometimes to fancy that their lot has fallen 
in evil times, or under evil circumstances, 
and that there is no hope for them — no pros- 
pect but that of ' work, work, work,' — ^never 
ending, barely requited work ; and who meet 
our encouragements and exhortations to gain 
respect by perseverence and good conduct, 
with — 

* Ah, it is all very well, this respect that 
you talk about, but we had rather you should 
tell us how to get on the world, so as to be 
comfortable and above the fear of poverty.' 

Let us reply to this in words which, at 
another time, the writer has addressed to the 
young working-man — the agricultural la- 
bourer ; and we believe that of all the toil- 
worn ways of industry, there are few more 
forbidding to hope than this. 

" As to the fear or the risk of poverty, you 
cannot be above that. The ricnest person 
in the world may come to be very poor; 
indeed, some who are now as poor as you are, 
had once a large share of worldly riches. 
But to show you that it is possible for a 
young working-man to rise to very comfort- 
able circumstances in the world, and even to 
wealth, and this by his industry and prudence 
more than by anything else, except, indeed, 
by the blessing of God, I will set a few such 
cases before you. 

** It was not long ago that I had the plea- 
sure of spending a day with a farmer in a 



I 
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large way of business, Whose father began 
life as a plough-boy. But though he began 
life as a plough-boy, and continued it as a 
plough-man, he got together a great deal of 
iroperty before he died. The last years of 
lis life were spent in a large house, bought 
with money which he had earned ; and, at 
his death, a great many thousand pounds 
were divided among his children. You will 
say, * Then he must have had this money left 
to him, or given to him by a rich relation or 
friend.' No such thing. His friends were 
all poor ; and it is very likely he never had 
five pounds given to him in his life. He 
began by being industrious and frugal ; and 
the first few shillings he saved were like the 
seed com which, when put into the ground, 
is at the root of next year's plentiful harvest. 
Thus, this industrious working-man went on 
from year to year, saving what he could from 
his earnings, and putting what he saved to a 
good account, until he had money enough to 
hire a little land for himself. By and by, he 
hired a larger farm, then, after a while, he 
found he could buy land as well as hire it, 
until he became a really rich man. 

" This is one instance in proof that a young 
working-man may, in time, rise above the 
poverty of his first station in* the world. 
Here is another: Not half-a-mile from the 
house, and plainly to be seen from the win- 
dow of the room in which I am now writing, 
is a very neat, pleasant dwelling-house. A 
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Londoner might, perhaps, call it a cottage ; 
but country people mean something very dif- 
ferent from that when they speak of cottages. 
If we were to enter that dwelling we should 
find it very nicely furnished ; and in one of 
the parlours we should be introduced to a 
plain spoken, but very pleasant, good-hu- 
moured elderly man, the master of the house, 
and his wife. You would not judge from 
what you saw or heard that these good folks 
are poor. Indeed they are not ; they Hve in 
their own house, have enough to keep them 
very comfortably for the rest of their lives, 
and it pleases them to think that when they 
are gone, their children will have the benefit 
of their eacmings and leavings. Yet that 
respectable and respected man began the 
world as a poor working-lad. He was a 
wagoner's mate in his youth, and when he 
got old enough, he became the wagoner. 
This was not a situation likely to lead to an 
independent fortune ; but it did lead to it. 
The wagoner remained more than twenty 
years in the same situation ; and during that 
time had brought up a family, and saved 
some money as well. He had behaved so as 
to get a good character, and this helped him 
on ; for when his old master gave up farming 
instead of letting the farm to a stranger, he 
made an offer of it to his wagoner. The 
offer was gladly accepted, and on the same 
farm which he had helped, in good earnest, 
to cultivate for another, he made money 
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enough to retire from business in his turn, 
and is now a happy and leisurely, though not 
idle old man. 

" Let me give you another history of the 
same sort. ' A little while ago, a farm house, 
with a good many acres of land, was put up 
to be sold by auction. The propertjr was 
sold for a large sum of money ; and it was 
bought by one who, thirty years before, was 
nothing more than a young working-man. 
It is true, he had not earned all this money 
by day labour and by nothing else. But his 
first savings as a working-man were the seed 
of all the rest. 

** Now, we could easily go through a long 
list of such histories as these. But enough 
has been said, especially if you, young work- 
ing-man, will but look around you, and con- 
sider how many persons in your neighbour- 
hood there are, of whom dmost the same 
things might be told. 

" But you should bear in mind that these 
persons did not become rich by chance. If 
they had not been industrious, if they had 
not obtained good characters as young work- 
ing-men, you would not have read of their 
success. And one thing must not be forgot- 
ten here. Nothing, and no one, can really 
prosper in the world, unless God give pros- 
perity. It is his blessing that * maketh rich,' 
and he * addeth no 'sorrow with it.' Mark 
these words young men ; they are words of 
truth. If you would get on in the world, 
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and especially if you would have gains with- 
out pains, you must seek the blessing of Q-od. 
There are some who have their heart's desire, 
80 far as getting rich is concerned, but they . 
have not the blessing of God, and their suc- 
cess ends in sorrow and disappointment. 
Better be a poor man aU your life, with the 
blessing of Q-od upon your dry crust and 
hard mattress, than a rich man without the 
blessing of God on your dainties and sofb 
pillow. 

" By what you have read, you are not to 
suppose that every young working-man has 
the means of getting on in the world, so as 
to be able to buy houses and farms, and live 
in plenty when old age comes. There are a 
great many industrious, hard-working men 
who do not come to this, nor anything like - 
it. Still, you see there are some who have 
done it ; and what men have once done, may 
be done over again by others. There is no 
reason why you should not try, in a proper 
way, to do it ; and if you should come short 
of doing as much as others, one thing is cer- 
tain, you will be all the happier for trying : 
and another thing is almost certain, you will 
be all the better off for trying."* 

If these extracts should induce any of * our 
boys ' who may happen to read tnem, and 
who are inclined to look despondingly on 
their future course, because their parents can 
do nothing more for them than put them on 

• From * The Yonng Working-man. 
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the rugged road of daily toil: — ^we say, if 
these extracts should induce and encourage 
them to look more hopefully upon the future 
and to pluck up courage and energy for their 
work, whatever that work may be, we shall 
have done a good deed for which the parents 
of those boys will have reason to thank us. 
And if the parents themselves will be en- 
couraged to feel that after having done the 
best they can for their boys, all is not dark 
and gloomy in the future, why, that will have 
been something worth doing. Hope on, we 
say again ; hope ever. 

Nevertheless, if parents can do more for 
their boys than harness them, so to speak, to 
the lowest forms of bodily labour, they ought 
to do so. It is not to be expected that many 
of the tens and hundreds of thousands who 
toil, day after day, at unskilled labour, will rise 
above their position, or be secured from the 
evils of deep and enduring poverty. True, 
there must be such workers ; so, at least, in 
the present state of society it seems ; but we 
all wish better to * our boys * than that they 
should take their permanent station there. 
A word or two, then, about unskilled labour. 

The term we have used, speaks for itself. 
That is unskilled labour which requires no 
training, or but little, to execute, — which 
demands bodily strength, indeed, but nothing 
else, in its performance, and to which every 
one who has muscular power, with but the 
most slender modicum of instinct, is as com- 
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petent after a few days' or hours' practice, 
as one who has wrought at it for weeks and 
months ; in which, in short, practice alone is 
required to make perfect. 

Many different employments come under 
this general description ; and as there are 
multitudes upon multitudes of men and boys 
who are fit for no other kind of labour, either 
because they want the education or the en- 
ergy, or the character for higher occupations, 
its rewards are scanty, and the chances for 
advancement which it offers are small. 

And yet, sometimes parents are tempted 
to seek such employments for their sons. If 
a boy can at once be set to work, so as to 
add a shilling or two weekly to the small 
income of the family, and thus begin, without 
any expense in training, to earn, at any rate, 
a part of his living, it is thought too good a 
thing to be set aside. And so it is, if the 
parent can really do nothing else. Better 
that a boy who is arrived at an age for work 
should break stones on the road, or perform 
the lowest and most unintellectual labouJ", 
and know the pleasure, and experience the 
profit of honest industry, than do nothing. 
It is better, too, that a boy for whom his 

Earents hope and intend better things, should 
e thus employed while waiting and looking 
out for these better things. It will do no 
boy any harm to exert himself in unskiDed 
labour, though fit for skilful labour, if, for a 
time, he cannot get skilful labour for hia 
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hands. But we do saj to the parent who 
pleads necessity, and tells us that he cannot 
give his boy* *a better chance,' than that 
which is connected with a kind of employ- 
ment which he knows to be most unpromis- 
ing for the future, — ^Think again, whether by 
some strenuous exertion on your part, and 
some sacrifice, the making of which will re- 
dound to your honour and happiness, — think 
whether you cannot, after all, give your boy 
* a better chance * than by making him an 
unskilled labourer. You must *cut your 
coat according to your cloth,' we know ; and 
it is far from our intontion to urge you to 
stretch beyond your means in placing your 
boy out in the world. StUl less would we 
advocate his being put in a position for which 
he is not fitted, or one in which in future 
life, his energies will be cramped and his 
independence destroyed by want of opportu- 
nities or means of carrying out what you will 
have begun. But what we mean is this : — 
Strive to your utmost to put him in a position 
in which he will be — not discouraged by the 
hopelessness of the prospect before him — 
but encouraged to self-dependence, and to 
give full play to the moral and intellectual, 
as well as the bodily powers with which he 
is endowed. 

Thus, for instance, if two courses present 
themselves to you in answer to the question 
— What to do with the boy ? — one of which 
will demand of you the payment of a small 
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premium for his apprenticeship, and feeding 
and clothing him for three or four years, 
without remuneration; but by which he 
will be taught a good mechanical trade, in 
which he may hope for steady employment 
at good wages when his apprenticeship is ex- 
pired; — while the other course will secure 
for you, at once, a small sum daily or weekly, 
in payment for his toil, but which will teach 
him nothing that he does not already know, 
which will fit him for nothing that he can- 
not already practise, and which holds out no 
expectations for him in future life — accidental 
circumstances excepted — but that of bare 
subsistence, and hardly that : — of these two 
courses, you ought to follow, if you can fol- 
low, the former : and you ought not hastily 
to decide that you cannot follow it. Con- 
sider what is at stake. 

And, as being anything but foreign to this 
matter, we recommend to parents, who are 
looking forward through future years, and 
wondering what they shall do with the boys 
when they are old enough to go out into the 
world,— to begin at once, if they possibly can, 
to provide for this unavoidable source of anx- 
iety, and anticipate an expense which thej 
may not then be able to meet. There are 
more ways than one of doing this ; but none 
perhaps better, or more generally available 
than that of investing a small weekly or 
monthly sum in a Life Assurance Society, to 
be returned with interest when your boy shall 
have reached the age of apprenticeship. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

CHOICE or A TBADE — COMPULSOET DEINK:- 
ING CUSTOMS. 

' I AM going to *put my boy apprentice as 
soon as I can find a trade and a master for 
him. I can manage to give a decent premium 
with him, and I am not afraid of not being 
able to keep him respectably enough while 
he is an apprentice. And, at the tail of that, 
I may be able to do something to give him a 
start in life afterwards ; or I may not ; but 
that's not of so much consequence, because 
I mean to put him to a trade where he can 
work his own way up, without being depend- 
ent upon any one for help. The boy is a 
good boy enough ; he is steady I believe, and, 
industrious, and willing ; healthy too, and as 
strong as most boys of his age. He has had 
as good an education as I could give him : 
that is, he can read and write and cypher, 
can do a bit of drawing, and has picked^up a 
few odds and ends of other matters at bye 
times. He knows he has got his own way to 
make in the world, mostly, that is ; and he 
means it. But what I want to know is : — 
what trade shall I put him to, that holds out 
a fair prospect for him ; and whereabouts 
shall I find a master for him, who will look 
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properly to his interests, and keep him out of 
mischief, and fit him for business by and by ? 
—that's it.' 

Bravo ! friend. You are the man we want 
to talk to — or to write to, which is much the 
same thing. This paper is for you. 

In the first place you will not expect to 
be told what particular trade to put your son 
to, nor, indeed, that we should mention any. 
There are some scores of mechanical and 
other trades, good, bad, and indifferent, from 
which your choice may be made ; but which 
would be fittest or best for any individual 
to adopt, must depend on circumstances of 
which the writer cannot but be ignorant. 

There is locality, for instance. In some 
parts of the country, some branches of busi- 
ness are carried on, which are almost un- 
known or unpractised in others, and the pa- 
rent must be guided in the choice of a trade 
for his boys by this consideration. The boy's 
own preferences and bent of mind should also, 
as we have before said, be in some measure 
consulted. Then, the parent may have a 
favourable opportunity of placing out his son 
to advantage in one 1a*ade, while attempts in 
another direction may be met with insur- 
mountable difficulties. These are aU matters 
which no prudent parent will overlook : and in 
addition to these, we cannot too strongly im- 
press upon every parent, — what we have pre- 
viously hinted at, but what demands forcible 
iteration — to choose a calling for his boy which 
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holds out a fair and reasonable prospect in 
its continued exercise ; and to urge upon the 
boy the necessity of perseverance in that 

E articular calling. "We know that it has 
een, and is, perhaps often, said : — * Well, it 
does not much matter what a boy is put to 
at first, for if he is taught to be industrious 
and skilful in one trade, if he should not like 
that, or if it should not turn out to be a good 
one, or if something better should offer, he 
can leave the old one and take to the other 
when his apprenticeship is over, or at any 
time afterwards.' And we have known many 
instances when this idea has been carried out 
in practice : — in almost every case with very 
iniufferent, and some cases, with very ruinous 
results. There are, certainly, circumstances 
in which a change of occupation in mature 
life is not only desirable, but absolutely im- 
perative ; and it is well when an individual is 
BO happily constituted as to be able to make 
the best of every thing, and thus almost com- 
mand success in one quarter where it is de- 
nied him in another. But it will generally 
be found that such an individual is the least 
likely to miss success anywhere, and that, in 
fact, a change of occupation is induced by a 
fluctuating and uncertain disposition, which, 
apart from absolute vice, is one of the great- 
est bars to usefulness and ultimate prosperity. 
In such a case the pithy proverbs hold good 
— " A rolling stone gathers no moss." — " Jack 
of all trades, and master of none.'* 
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" The exercise of his profession," is the 
deliberate opinion of an accurate, observant, 
and practical writer, — " is the most rational 
mode in which any person properly educated 
to one, can pursue independence. Only ex- 
traordinary circumstances can justify a change 
of profession : in common cases it indicates 
a want of steadiness of character, or a want 
of success ; and the latter is commonly attri- 
buted to want of skill. It is better, therefore, 
to pursue unremittingly the profession to 
which we have been educated, even though 
we should not be very successful in it, than 
to risk an infringement on character by 
adopting another."* 

If the parent coincide in this opinion — and 
we believe he will — he wiD take care that the 
trade to which he apprentices his boy, is one 
that holds out a prospect of fixture perma- 
nent support : and, when the choice is made, 
he will discourage, in the youth, every symp- 
tom of discontent with that trade. 

He will not, therefore, put the boy to a 
business which is already overstocked with 
labour. "We shall periiaps be asked, *can 
you point out one that is not overstocked ?' 
J?erhaps we might do even this : but it may 
be at once conceded that no branch of busi- 
ness is so scantily supplied with workers as 
to do away with the necessity for energy and 
good conduct in its pursuit, — none in which 
competition does not drive the inefficient and 

♦ Loudon. 
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careless to the wall. Nor should this be 
deemed a disadvantage. " Man is an animal 
that will not bear pampering ;" and if a trade 
or profession could be found, promising cer- 
tain success to all engaged in it, however in- 
competent or idle, that would be one of the 
least desirable positions in which a boy could 
be placed. 

But between such a problematical trade as 
this, and one that is already so crowded with 
workers that they elbow each other into al- 
most certain destitution, there is a very wide 
space ; and that there are some trades of the 
latter description cannot be denied. There 
are, for example — and only for example — said 
to be, in London, two thousand more oper- 
ative tailors than are really needed : that is, 
if there were not so many workers in this 
trade as there are by two thousand, there 
would not be more than fiiU employ for each 
one of the remainder. No one residing in 
that locality would say that it would be wise 
or prudent, or kind in a parent to make 
choice of that trade for his son, with the cer- 
tainty of short work and short wages staring 
him m the face as soon as the term of ap- 
prenticeship is expired. 

How it happens that some trades become 
overstocked with workmen, is an enquiry 
which does not lie directly in our way ; and 
yet it may be useful to mention two, oat of 
many causes, which tend to bring about this 
state of things. One is, a highly prosperouB 
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state of the particular trade, which is sure to 
draw an overabundant supply of hands into 
it ; and this, in time, is equally sure to pro- 
duce a corresponding degree of depression. 
The other is the comparative facilities offered 
for entering into that trade, such as a low 
premium with apprentices, and the small 
capital required for carrying it on. There 
are many mechanical trades which present 
these facilities and thence arises a constant 
and superabundant influx into them, with the 
consequent results, — inferior workmen, low 
wages, and undue competition. A due re- 
gard to the future welfare of 'our boys,' 
should induce us to seek for them other 
trades than these, whatever they may be; 
and, at the same time, to guard against being 
misled by appearances of unhealthy pros- 
perity in other trades, — that kind of pros- 
perity which evidently springs from tempo- 
rary causes, and has, in itself, the elements 
of decay. 

"We have just used the word unhealthy, in 
one sense, and we are reminded by it that 
there are some trades which are positively 
injurious to bodily health. " There is, we 
will venture to say, no country in the world 
where the effects of trades on the health 
and longevity of the workmen who follow 
them, are so extensively pernicious as in 
Great Britain. For there is none where 
the proportion of people employed in hurt- 
ful trades is so great, none where the w^ork- 
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men are congregated so much in towns and 
large manufactories, and none, we believe, 
where the working hours occupy so large a 
part of the day/'* 

As no parent would willingly or wilfully 
abridge the life of his boy, or place him in a 
position in which health and the enjoyment 
of life must, in all probabiity, be sacrificed, 
so should he also exerciseguarded and anxious 
care in the choice of a trade for the boy. It 
would be exceedingly well, if every boy, pre- 
vious to apprenticeship, could pass through 
a judicious medical examination, by which 
his fitness or unfitness for any particular 
trade might be at least conjectured. And if 
we did not fear that this particular subject 
has but little interest to medical men in 
general, we would advise aU parents to con- 
sult their doctor before they 

-decree 



What this, or t'other Bon shall be." 

But, without having recourse to the doctor, 
a parent, with his eyes open, with tongue 
and ears and his wits about him, may arrive 
at a sound judgment in this matter. We 
say again, don't put your boy to a trade for 
which he is physically unfit, or to a trade 
<which is essentially unhealthy to all engaged 
in it. Of what use will a good trade be 
to a boy whose health must be broken in at- 

Thakrah, on "The Effects of Arts, Trades, and Pro- 
fessions on Health and Longevitj. 
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taining it, and who, in all probabilitjr, will 
never live to enjoy the fruits of his indus- 
try ? 

We are willing to admit, however, that 
many trades which have the evil reputation 
of being unhealthy, are more so from the 
general habits of the workmen, than from the 
nature of the trades themselves — habits 
which are transmitted from one generation 
of workmen to another until they seem to be 
almost inseparable from the particular craft. 
While in other trades, the unhealthiness of 
the employment may be greatly modified by 
due attention to cleanlmess, exercise, and 
temperance. 

The great bane of mechanical occupation 
is intemperance. " The operative, though he 
takes during the hours of labour more drink 
than he requires, instead of spending the 
evening with his family, joins frequently 
some friends to take a pint at the public- 
house. To ale, a glass of spirits must after- 
wards be added. At length he is 'frequently 
drunk at night : and in the progress of the 
case, we find him 6ccasiona&y so unfit for 
work the next morning from disordered 
stomach, that he must have some spirit be- 
fore he can crawl from his house. One glass 
leads to a second, and the man becomes in- 
toxicated even in the morning, — ^is obliged 
io give up the idea of going to work ; — and 
then his habits and feelings lead him to spend 
the day, not in freeing his system from the 
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effects of his debauch, not in abstinence^ 
fresh air, and repose, but in aggravating the 
evils from which he suffers. lie resorts t o 
the ale-house! To-day is a repetition of 
yesterday, and to-morrow will probably be 
spent in sickness and in bed. 

" There is another class in whom the vice 
is less apparent, though equally fatal. The 
artizan, not content with the more than libe- 
ral allowance of ale which he has during the 
day, calls for his glass of spirit as he comes 
home in the evening. He ' can well spare 
two-pence.' At five or six in the morning 
again he takes his usual dram, as he sets out 
fating to his work ; and takes it consequent- 
ly at the time most likely to injure his sto- 
mach. A craving for the noxious stimulant 
at length urges, I had almost said physically 
compels, him to increase the frequency and 
the dose. Thus a practice rapidly destruc- 
tive to health and life becomes established, 
generally without the knowledge of the mas- 
ter, for the man attends his work regularly 
almost to the last, and almost without the 
consciousness of the individual, for the moral 
sense becomes blunted, and habit hides the 



sm, 
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That this is a true bill of indictment, so 
&r as Qiultitudes of workmen are concerned 
cannot admit of a denial; and then, the 
trades they practise get the blame which is 

* From the before-mentioned work on " The Effects of Arts, 
Trades, »ad Professious on Health and [longevity. 
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justly due only to the depraved habits of 
the workmen. But how were these habits 
induced ? Why, in most instances by coic- 
PTJLSOBT DEUfKnyo CUSTOMS. Let our rea- 
ders ponder the following statements, for the 
sake of the hoys, if not for their own. 

" One evil of which I complain before the 
Christian public, and which I wish removed, 
is that in almost all trades there are exactions 
to a large amount under the names of foot- 
ings, fines, Ac, levied by the despotic power 
of evil custom, and which are spent on strong 
drink. In many cases, masters are ignorant 
of the extent of this tyranny among their 
workmen; and it is only by careful and 
close inquiry, at many sources, that I have 
obtained the information of which I shall 
furnish a few specimens. 

• ••••*• ^ founder's ap- 
prentice pays ten shillings and si2rpence at 
entrance; a carpenter's and saddler's from 
ten to twenty shillings; a linen lapper's 
from twenty to thirty, according to the num- 
ber of workmen ; a paper maker's five shil- 
lings ; a coachmaker's, sawyer's and cabinet- 
maker's, each a guinea ; while a rope-maker's 
pays, during his apprenticeship, no less than 
four guineas. Every farthing of all these 
sums IS spent on drink. Again, a journey- 
man paper-maker, coach-maker, or founder, 
pays ten shillings footing on obtaining em- 
ployment ; a sawyer three shillings ; a tailor 
pays twenty at the expiration of his appren- 
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ticeship ; while a cabinet-maker pays ten 
shillings and sixpence at the close of his, 
which is called washing him out, and ten 
shillings and sixpence more if he remains in 
the same shop as journeyman, which is called 
washing him in. 

" In addition to these exactions, there are 
various fines, all of which are applied to the 
same piu^ose: — ^two shillings and sixpence 
for not putting out the fire ; a treat to the 
men for a new suit of clothes, as a wetting ; 
—a shilling for every new piece of work 
which an apprentice aoes ; a shilling for a 
new apron; besides Smyrna pots, and I 
know not what else, for each piece of infor- 
mation obtained on the secrets of the trade ; 
so that you need not be surprised to hear 
that a respectable cabinet-maker assiu^ed me, 
that, during his apprenticeship, it cost him 
not a sixpence less than nine pounds for 
treats to the workmen. 

'' But some objector says, in answer to all 
this, 'Workmen may make such laws, but 
where is the power to enforce them ? they 
are all illegal ; and what has an apprentice 
to do but to revise payment, and set them at 
defiance?' Gtently, my good friend, there 
are other ways of mastering a boy (or a man) 
besides putting on him a strait waistcoat. 
It is an old saying, that it is hard to live 
in Eome and fight with the Pope. 

** Just so it is with the apprentice. He 
would enjoy the liberty of doing as he pleases 
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and, when asked for his footing, perhaps he 
refuses, and declares he will never submit to 
such extortion. This is all very magnani- 
mous and manly ; but stop a little : the 
old thirs^ sand-banks of journeyman are 
prepared tor him, and they will have him as 
tame presently as ever horse-breaker had a 
young colt, xou shall hear. Suppose that 
the restive young colt be a tailor ; they hide 
his shoes before meal times, so that he must 
either lose his dinner or walk home on his 
Btocking-soles ; they break the point of his 
scissors, they cut a whole in his hat, they sew 
up the arm of his coat, or cut off the arm 
altogether ; or, suppose he should be a saw- 
yer, they drive a nail into his log, which, at 
one stroke, takes a tenth of an inch off his 
saw, and costs him ten shillings for mending 
it; or, suppose him to be a cabinet-maker, 
they cob him, that is, after having thrown a 
ftimiture cloth over his head, to prevent him 
from seeing who assaults him, they beat him 
on the soles of the feet with sticks. 

" All this, you say, can be borne ; and what 
does it signify though a carpenter's appren- 
tice should get his pockets glued now and 
then, or a mcmlder find his moulds all spoiled ? 
Suppose that his patience should overcome 
all this, there are rar more serious trials yet 
in reserve. You do not require to be told 
that it is not the master, but the journey- 
men, who teach apprentices. Now, if an 
apprentice refuse to pay a single fine or foot- 
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ing, there ia an end to his learning his trade ; 
not a journeyman will give him a lesson. Is 
that no tyranny or despotism ? Certainly it 
is little in comparison with what an appren- 
tice or a journeyman has yet to endure if he 
dares to rebel against established drinking 
usages. All know the power of ridicule. 
Many a man who has stood grape shot can- 
not stand and be laughed at. Eidicule is a 
weapon which the vile seducer uses when he 
compasses sea and land to make a proselyte ; 
ridicule is a weapon which the base infidel 
uses when he tries to sap the foundations of 
that religion which gives bliss in distress, 
and triumph even in death ; and ridicule is 
a weapon used to induce the poor boy to 
drink.''* 

'No wonder, with such training as this, 
that some boys become intemperate before 
they have down upon their lips, that the 
hopes of parents are painfully blighted, and 
that so many workmen are ruined, body and 
Boul for ever. 

What then is to be done with the boys ? 
If these are but specimens of what prevails 
in almost, if not all handicraft trades, where 
is the remedy ? and why do you, we may be 
asked, who take such apparent interest in 
the boys, advocate apprenticing them to such 
trades? 

"We reply that if such ordeals as we have 
referred to were unavoidable, we could scarce- 

* Br. Bdfar on Oompolflory Drinkug CaatoBW. 
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Ij venture on such a recommendation. But 
they are not altogether unavoidable ; and we 
have pourtrayed them that they may be both 
fully recognized and avoided. 

Li every trade there are masters, and 
journeymen too, who set their faces against 
all drinking usages. The number is, we be- 
lieve, increasing almost every day : and even 
where such usages are not abolished, it will be 
ofben found that the tyranny is relaxed. But 
we would not have a parent trust much to 
this ; rather let him find for his boy a mas- 
ter who will pledge himself, not in general 
terms, but explicitly, that the apprentice 
shall not be exposed to the exactions and 
compulsions of his workmen. We would, 
in apprenticing a boy, make it an article in 
the indentures, that the boy should never, 
during his apprenticeship, be called upon, 
either by master or man, for a single shiHing 
to be expended on drink ; but that without 
footing or fine — he should be duly and truly 
taught his trade. If the master hesitate to 
do this ; — ^if he plead custom, arbitrary dis- 
position in journeymen or any other reason 
for non-compliance with this just demand, — 
if he ofier only a vague asssurance that the 
boy shall not be imposed upon, or injured, 
or compelled to join in drinking bouts, — 
if he declines being answerable for what 
takes place in his workshop during his own 
absence, — ^if he will not undertake to teach 
the boy himself, op see with his own eyes, 
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that he is properly taught his trade; — cut 
the matter short at once; have nothisg to 
do with him 5 seek another master. There 
will be one to be found ; never fear. And if 
you must give a trifle more in the boy's pre- 
mium ; — give it. It will be money well spent. 
Doubtless, with all this, the boy will nave 
temptations to intemperance and other vices. 
Under any circumstances — in any trade, pro- 
ffession, or calling — ^he woidd. All have 
temptations. 




CHAPTEE Vni. 



TBADDS. 



A woBB or two in the first -j^imOf about 
trades liable to excessiye fluctuation — sudden 
alternations from abundant work to none—* 
in which the apprentice may probably be 
much of his time unemployed, and in which 
the journeyman and master must look for 
high wages and large profits to compensate 
for the time in which they have nothing to 
do. 

We know, very well, that in almost all 
trades there are fluctuations, and that the 
most steady and permanent occupations are 
liable to accidents which will put things out 
of their regular course, and produce tempo- 
rary inconyenienoe. But this is not what 
we mean — which is, that there are some 
trades in which almost complete stagnation 
is looked for at uncertain intervals, during 
which time all concerned in them calculate 
upon being idle ; and in which, consequently 
the profits of labour are proverbially un- 
certam. 

Such trades as these are not good trades 
to which to apprentice a boy, for more rea- 
sons than one. Let one suffice, however. 
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''Where the means of sustenAnoe sad 
comfort are fixed, the humm being becomes 
conscious of what he has to depend upon ; 
and if he feel assured that such means maj 
fail him in his old age or in sickness, and be 
fullj impressed with the certainty of suffer- 
ing from either, he will immediately proceed 
to make some provision against the time of 
adversity or infirmity. If, however, his means 
be uncertain — abundant at one time, and 
deficient at another — a spirit of speculation 
or gambling with the future will be induced, 
and the individual get to believe in ' luck ' 
and ' fate ' as the arbiters of his happiness, 
rather than to look upon himself as the 
' architect of his own fortunes' — trusting to 
' chance,' rather than his own powers and 
foresight, to relieve him at the hour of 
necessity. 

'' The ordinary effects of uncertain labour*, 
are to drive the labourers to improvidence, 
recklessness and pauperism. Even in the 
classes which we do not rank among labour- 
ers, asfor instance, authors, artists, musicians, 
actors, imcertainty or irregularity of employ- 
ment and remuneration produces a spirit of 
wastefulness and carelessness. The steady 
and daily accruing gains of trade, and of 
some of the professions, form a certain and 
staple income; while in other professions, 
where a large sum may be realized at one 
time, and then no money be earned untill 
after an interval, incomings are rapidly spent, 
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and the interval is one of suffering. This is 
part of the very nature, the very essence of 
the casualty of employment, and the delay of 
remuneration. The past privation gives a 
Best to the present enjoyment; while the 
present enjoyment renders the ^ast privation 
faint as a remembrance, and unimpressive as 
a warning."* 

These remarks are abundantly verified by 
observation and experience. It may be that 
the average earnings of a person engaged in 
uncertain occupations, one year with another, 
equal those of nim who has constant and stea- 
dy employment all the year round ; but they 
will not be so valuable, and habits will be fos- 
tered by compulsory idleness, which are alike 
destuctive of morality, prosperity, and domes- 
tic comfort. "We say, therefore to the parent, 
do not seek out for your boy, a trade which, 
from its very nature, gives only uncertain 
employment with long intervals of rest. 



Well, you have, at length, thought of a 
trade for your boy. It is one which you do 
not consider to be overstocked with hands, 
not essentially unhealthy — one which promi- 
ses permanent employment, or which, at any 
rate, is not subject to extreme alternations 
of excessive work and no work ; it is one 

* Mftyfaew't ' London lAbuor, 
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not above your means, nor beneath them ; 
one for which the boy is morally, intellect- 
ually, and physically suited; and one to 
which he is not averse ; it is, in short, a trade 
in which, if he be industrious, persevering 
and steady he may hope, and you for him 
may hope, to meet with so much success as 
will provide for him in future years a com- 
fortable and respectable subsistence, though 
it may not promise to make him quickly or 
suddenly rich. But you wish next to know 
what qualifications you ought to look for in 
the boy*s master that is to be. 

That this is a matter of veiy great impor- 
tance no one will care to dispute. 'Like 
master, like man,' is a common proverb ; and 
the character of a boy is more than likely to 
contract the shades and blemishes, if not the 
excellencies of his employer. For instance, 
if the master be ever so good a mechanic — 
supposing him to be a mechanic — ^but negli- 
gent in his business, procrastinating, and un- 
obliging, the chances are that the boy will 
become so too, minus, in all probability, the 
mechanical excellence. If the master be 
vulgar, or dirty or di solute in his general 
habits, and violent in his temper, it is much 
to be feared that the boy, bv the force of 
evil example, '\Kill gradually oecome vulgar 
disagreeable, lax in principle, and sullen if not 
violent in temper also. We have known in- 
stances in which these effects have been pro- 
duced on boys by such an unhappy associa- 
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tion. Evil communications have corrupted 
good manDers, and years of subsequent rough- 
ing and rubbing in the world have not ob- 
literated the deteriorating mark ; it has been 
indelible. Yes, the choice of a master is as 
important a matter to be considered in the 
apprenticeship of a boy, as the choice of a 
trade. 

Among other indispensible qualifications 
in a master for the young apprentice, is moral 
ehxiracter. An immoral man does a grievous 
wrong to society when he undertakes, how- 
ever capable in other respects he may be, to 
teach a boy his trade — and for the plain rea- 
son that in teaching a trade, he cannot avoid 
teaching him other things. We pray you 
parents, for your boys' sales, to look to this. 
Let no prospect of advantage in other re- 
spects turn away vour regard from the moral 
training of your boys. !&member that " one 
sinner destroyeth much good," audit will be, 
or ought to oe, a poor consolation to you, 
should your son, early inured to the contact 
of immorality, turn out, by-and-by, to be a 
good tradesman, but a bad man. 

But moral character is not everything; 
thorough hunness habits ought to be looked 
for in the boy's master : and he should be 
what is called " up to the mark" in his trade. 
You do not want your boy to be taught a 
system of business which was in vogue a 
quarter of a century ago, but which is now 
exploded ; nor to practise operations which 
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hare been superseded by others more perfect:. 
In all trades, or almost all, improvements 
have in late years been introduced which 
have thrown older methods into the back- 
ground ; and the young apprentice ought to 
have the benefit of these. Yet there are 
tradesmen who have not kept up with the 
march of mechanical improvem^it, and who 
are incapable of giving, either theoretically 
or practically, the latest and best information 
on subjects connected with the operative 
parts of their business. To apprentice a 
boy to such an one would be to place him 
at a disadvantage with the world around him. 
You wish him, of course, to be educated for 
the present time and not for the past. 

It will be well for the boy if his master be 
a man of general intelligence. We are sup- 
posing that they come into daily and con- 
stant contact out of business as weU as in it^ 
and that the boy lives in his master's family. 
But at all events, the greater amount of gene« 
ral intelligence possessed by the latter, the 
better will it be for the former. There are 
some men, we know, whose range of know* 
led^ is almost entirely confined to the 
busmesB in which they are engaged, and 
who are good instructors in that notwith- 
standing. But it would be better if th^ 
knew something more ; for their utter indif- 
ference to other subjects produces either of 
two effects ; — it contracts the boy's mind by 
ttfrce of sympathy ; or it instils contempt. 
Either of these results is undesirable,. 



hi 
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You would like, and very naturally, your 
boy's master to hare in his composition some 
of the ''milk of human kindness.*' An ill- 
tempered man, or one who cannot, or rather 
will not command and subdue sudden pas- 
sions, or one who has no sympathies with the 
oung, has no business with apprentices. Nor 
as one who is essentially tyranical in his 
disposition. "We have known masters with 
tempers so badly regulated as to make the lives 
of their apprentices absolutely wretched. 
And yet no law could reach them : and no 
remedy could be found but that of patient 
endurance. It is no light thin^ for the bright 
— or what should be the bright — ^years of 
early existence to be beclouded, and the cup 
of youth embittered by tyranny. And the 
mischief does not end there. Disgust with 
the trade — with industry itself — ^is engender- 
ed, and mixed up with ^r and dislike of the 
master ; perverseness and obstinacy are pro- 
voked ; and the boy is at least, half-ruined. 
He may be, and often is, driven to seek some 
solace in unhallowed courses ; and this com- 
pletes his ruin. Don't apprentice your boj 
therefore, as you love him, to such a man. 

On the other hand, if the master be defi- 
cient in firmness, it is bad for the apprentice. 
" It is good for a man that he bear the yoke 
in his youth ;" boys need to be governed, and 
to be governed with firmness. Many lads 
have been sadly injured by being suffered to 
have their own way, almost unchecked by 
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tbe master. Bat firmness, even strictxess, 
is compatible with geotleness and evenness of 
temper. Seek, then, for your boy, a master 
in wliom these qualities are united. 

It often happens that an apprentice, who 
18 not unkindhr treated by his master, is sub- 
ject to much ill usage from older apprentices 
and journeymen. We have referrea to this 
in connexion with " compulsory drinking cus- 
toms,*' but we mention it again as a matter 
which ought, as far as possible to be guarded 
against by the parent. The master to whom 
you apprentice your boy is armed, for the 
time, with your delegated authority ; but he 
has no right to delegate that authority to 
others. He may justly require that proper 
respect be paid by the apprentice to those 
whom age and experience have placed in a 
more advanced position in the business ; but 
you may equally require of him that the boy 
be protect^ from violence and spite. But 
we nave known instances where the life of a 
boy has been embittered for years by the 
tyranny of subordinates, while the master 
has been kind and considerate. We have 
seen the misery which has been inflicted on 
really well-disposed lads by the domineering 
manner, unreasonable requirements, bluster- 
ing threatenings, and unmanly blows of 
cowardly and despotic journeymen ; and we 
say again that the parent has a right to ex- 
pect the master of nis boy to watch over him, 
and hold over him the protection of hia au- 
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thority. And unless he be ready to bind 
himself to this, we doubt whether we should 
put a boy of otir own under his care. 

You do not want your boy to be " coddled ;'* 
but it is right, if he be an in-door apprentice 
that his domestic comfort should be secured, 
«o, at least, as that his health shall not suffer - 
by neglect. An airy bed-room, ample means 
and opportunities for cleanliness — especially 
if the trade be one which necessarily coats 
the body with dust and dirt — and wholesome 
food, with enough of it : — these are matters 
which the parent ought not to leare to 
chance ; but as far as he can, should see tiiat 
they are properly secured for the boy. And 
that they may be, he ought to know some* 
thing about the internal and family economy 
of the house which is to be his boy's home 
for a series of years. 

Then some provision should be made for 
relaxation. Exercise and fresh air are need- 
ful for health. A boy who is " cribbed, cabi- 
ned end confined " in a close workshop all 
day, probably in a densely populated and im- 
pure locality, without change of atmosphere, 
or oiut-door exercise, cannot be healthy. This 
is a matter for the parents' anxious considera* 
tion, and prorision should be made for it. 
Then some opportunity for mental recreation 
ought also to be given ; and here ifl seen the 
importance o£ the master being a man of 
general intelligence. The man who makes a 
boast that since he went to school he has uoi 
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read tlirough a book so thkk as his thumb, 
is not likely to encourage his api^ntice in 
the improvement of his mind, either by rea- 
ding, or hearing lectures, or by being con- 
nected with literary or mechanics' institu- 
tions; very likely he would barely tolerate 
these things. But they are matters to which 
the parent ought not to be indifferent in pla- 
cing his boy out in the world. 

We truBt we are writing to those who be- 
lieve in iihe Scriptures, and love them for the 
mercy they reveal, and who cordially agree 
with us in saying — 

« 'Tia rtliffhn that can give 
Sweetest pleasnres while we lire, 
'Tis religion mnst supply 
Solid comforts when we dia;" 

and we need not, surely, impress upon you 
the need of carefulness, when you give your 
boy over to the charge of another, that he 
be not abandoned to thoughtlessness and 
irreligion. We remind you that jon give up 
a solemn charge when you remit your son 
to another's huids ; and that your language, 
CHT the spirit of your mind, to the future mas- 
ter should be, ' Take the bov, and train him 
for usefulness and Gon.' This is necessary 
in ail cases — additionally needftd when your 
boy, as an apppentice, is to be removed en- 
tirely away irom yoiur own vigikmce. See to it, 
then, that in taking every necessary precau- 
tion for his learning a trade, being well trea- 
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ted, and having his health well looked to, 
you do not forget that he has a boul. See 
to it, we say. 

We have hitherto supposed that the boj 
during his apprenticeship, is to live in his 
master's family. But a word or two about 
out'door apprenticeships. They are not, we 
think, to be recommended, unless your own 
house be the bov's home. Then, of course, 
the parent can keep watch over the morals 
and conduct of his boy. But when at a dis- 
tance from home, the boy is at once cast loose 
upon the world by having no home in his 
master's family, great dangers environ him. 
It is scarcely to be expected that strangers 
with whom he may lodge will take much 
interest in him, and thus he will be left with- 
out a guide and ruler to run into " almost all 
evil.'* We have known sad instances of this, 
even when the parents' house has been the 
boy's home, where the hours after work have 
been, all unsuspected by the parent, devoted 
to licentiousness, gambling, and outrageous 
extravagance. In almost every case, it will 
be found that the house and family of a 
thoroughly conscientious master is the best 
home a boy can have during his apprentice- 
ship. 

It may be said that, if such qualifications 
as those on which we have insisted are requi- 
site in a master, it will be hard to put a boy 
apprentice at all. We do not think there is 
this difficulty ; but whether or not, we would 
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not " bate an incli** in our requirements. The 
masters are to be found if the parents will 
look after them. 

But how to know all these particulars con- 
cerning them ? Just as you know anything 
else ; by pains-taking inquiry. A prudent 
man knows whpm to trust in business and 
whom to mistrust. He may occasionally be 
deceived, truly, and so may the parent : but 
if proper means be taken to know what a 
man really is, disappointment will be com- 
paratively rare. At all events, the parents 
should use these means, and not leave any 
stone of uncertainty unturned in arriving at 
a just estimate of the man to whom such a 
responsible charge as an apprentice is to be 
intrusted. 

But we have something else to say bearing 
upon this subject. It is, that the character 
of a parent has much to do with his ability 
to place his boy in an advantageous position 
as apprentice. If the parent has a right to 
know what sort of a man is to be his boy's 
master, so has the master a right to know 
what sort of a man is the boy's parent. And 
a wise tradesman mil know this, and act ac- 
cordingly. Money is not everything: and 
there are tradesmen who would willingly fore- 
go the advantage of a large premium, to re- 
ceive as an apprentice a boy from an indus- 
trious, honest, and moral stocky whom no 
premium would tempt to hazard the taking 
of a boy from a famuy of an opposite charac- 
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ter. Parents should look to this. They, and 
thej alone, are often to blame, when they 
complain that they '* don't know what in the 
world to do with the boys." 

We intended to add a few remarks on ap- 
prenticeship premiums, and the term of ap- 
prenticeship. But they are scarcely needed, 
since the customs of each partictuar trade 
will be a sufficient guide in these respects. 
Many other topics have, in the course oi wri- 
ting these chapters, crossed the mind ; but we 
must leave off somewhere, and we have deter- 
mined to leave off here. Much more might 
hare been written on every one of the sub- 
jects which have come under our notice ; but 
we tnist that what has been written in this 
series of chapters ^dll have redeemed the pro- 
mise with which we set out — '* to lay down a 
few general principles, and to offer the result 
of some little observation and experience " in 
answer to the question so often put — What 

TO DO WITH THE BOTB ? 



SUMMARY OF THE PEINCIPAL 

LAWS EELATING TO 

APPEENTICES. 



The subject of this little work would scarce- 
ly be complete, without a brief summary of 
tne principal legal points which it may be 
useful to become acquainted with, before 
binding a boy apprentice. 

It seems probable that the apprenticeship 
laws and the customs which preceeded them, 
had their origin in the narrow views, jealous- 
ies, and selfishness of the trading companies 
and handicraftsmen in the middle or still more 
remote ages. These customs were harsh and 
illiberal in the extreme. No person might 
follow a trade unless he had served a long 
apprenticeship, in some cases extending to 
ten years ; and no master might teach his 
art to more than one, or at most two appren- 
tices at a time. In some trades no person 
might teach his trade to any except his own 
son. The whole and sole object being that 
of protection; — ^that the number practising 
each trade might be restricted within the 
narrowest possible limits; so that the for- 
tunate fellows might charge their customers 
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good high prices without fear of their go- 
ing to a cheaper shop. That this plan might 
answer if onlj one or two trades adopted 
it, we can understand ; but when all trades • 
acted upon it alike it is difficult, or ra- 
ther impossible to see where the advantage 
lay. The English laws, reflecting to some 
extent the inate love of freedom in English 
minds have ameliorated the seyerity of old 
usages, although a few barbarisms still re- 
main to bo swept away. The customs of some 
trades, moreover, partake still of the old leven 
— in many workshops, if a man cannot pro- 
duce his indentures, proving him to have ser- 
ved a fall seven years' apprenticeship to the 
trad&— he may not be allowed to earn a day's 
wages, although he be a first-class workman, 
and the master in great want of his services. 
On the other hand, the poorest muff, who 
has gone through the regular form of appren- 
ticeship, may work without let or hinderance, 
and it is not unfrequently required that the 
muff shall receive as high wages as the best 
workman in the shop. Such injurious restric- 
tions ought no longer to exist. It is a se- 
rious reflection on English workmen that 
they seek by some of their customs to keep 
up the selfish arbitrary laws of the dark 
ages, and to set aside, not only the laws of 
the country, but the natural rights of man. 
A person who can work at a trade, has a 
fMtural right to earn his living by it, without 
reference to the manner or time of his learn- 
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ing that trade. Those workmen who combine 
to deprive a man of this obvious natural right 
commit a grievous wrong. Lord Mansfield de- 
nounced these customs, and the unfair laws 
founded upon them, as " against the natural 
rights of man, and contrary to the common 
law rights of the land." 

Bj the law 5th of Elizabeth, c 4 it was 
enacted that no person should be allowed to 
practise a trade, to which he had not served 
a full seven years' apprenticeship — but this 
being found impracticable in the increasing 
manufactures and trade of the country, that 
part of the law was repealed by an Act (54 
Geo. III. c. 96) which, however, still left a 
reservation in favour of the 'peculiar cus- 
toms' of the city of London. 

Although no longer compulsory, appren- 
ticeship continues to be the usual method of 
learning a trade, and as such is recognized by 
the law. The legal form, or * indenture,' runs 
as follows, and is said to be the same as that 
in use in the reign of Henry IV. — 

9Cfri0 Sntientute nSttnetMsetib That 

doth put himself Apprentice to 

to learn his Art and with him after the Manner of 
of an Apprentice to serve from the 

imto the full 
End and Term Years, from thenoe next fo|. 

lowing to be fnUj complete and ended. Paring which 
Term, the said Apprentice his Master faithfully 
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Bball Mrre, his secrets keep, his lawM commands 
everywhere gladly do. He shall do no damage to 
his said Master nor see to be done of others but to 
his power shall tell or forthwith giye warning to 
his said Master of the same. He shall not waste 
the goods of his said Master nor lend them imlaw- 
fblly to any. He shall not commit fornication nor 
contract Matrimony within the said Term. He shall 
not play at Cards or Bice Tables or any other nnlaw- 
fiil Games whereby his said Master may hare any loss 
with his own goods or others during the said Term 
without Licence of his said Master. He shall 
neither buy nor selL He shall not hannt Tayems or 
Playhouses nor absent himself from his said Master's 
service day or night unlawfully, but in all things as a 
faithful Apprentice he shall behave himself towards 
his said Master and all his during the said Term. 
And the said 

his said Apprentice in the Trade of 

which he useth, by the best means ' 

that he can shall teach and Instruct, or eause to be | 

taught and instructed. Finding unto the said Appren- 
tice sufficient Meat, Drink, I 
Lodging and all other Necessaries during th* said l 
Term, 

And for the true performance of all and every the i 

said Covenants and amements either of the said 
Parties bindeth himself unto the other by these pre- I 

sents, In\WitneBs whereof the Parties above named | 

to these Indentures interchangeably have put their 
Hands and Seals the day of I 

and in the 
Year of the Eeign of our Sovereign Lady 
by the G-race of Gk>d of the United Kingdom of 
GPreat Britain and Ireland QUEEN, Defender of 
the Faith, and in the year of our Lord One Thou- 
sand, Eight Hundred and 
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JT.^. The Indenture, Covenant Article, or Contract 
mnut bear date the day if is executed, and what Monetf 
or other thing is given or contracted for with the Cleric 
or Apprentice must be inserted in words at UngtVy 
otherwise the Indenture will be void, the Master or 
Mistress forfeit Fifty Pounds and another Penalty, 
and the Apprentice be disabled to follow his trade or 
he made free. 

It is neceBsary for the fonn to be an ^ in- 
denture/ that is, that the top edge of the 
document be indented or imeyenlj cut. The 
forms are sold at Stamp Offices, bearing the 
proper stamp, which is regulated by the a- 
mount of premium, as follows ; — 

£ s. D. 

No Premium 2 6 

Under £30 10 

Amounting to £80 and not £50 2 0] 

^ £50 and not £100 3 

In filling up the blank, the trade, or trades 
if there are more than one, must be correctlj 
stated. In some trades it is necessary to 
mention the particular branches, otherwise 
the apprentice may be put to only one branch 
and learn onl^ half his Dusiness. The amount 
paid as premium must also be stated in words 
at length, under a penalty of double the a- 
mount received ; also, the wages, if any, that 
are to be paid to the apprentice must be 
written in words. The indenture must bear 
date the day it is executed. Almost any in- 
telligent person may fill up an apprenticeship 
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indenture without the expense of employing a 
lawyer. The document must be * signed^ b&bI- 
ed and delivered,' first by the apprentice, sec- 
ondly by the parent or guardian of the appren- 
tice, and thirdly by the master who engages to 
take the apprentice ; and this must be done in 
the presence of a witness, who must attach his 
own signature to the indenture. The witness 
should be a person likely to remain in the 
neighbourhood ; at least it is better to have 
a resident tradesman than a mere jour- 
neyman, who might not be found if wanted. 
Seals of wax, or small pieces of coloured pa- 
per gummed on the document, will be re- 
quired to follow each of the three names, and 
each of the three persons, after signing, must 
place his finger upon the seal foUowmg his 
name, and say ' I deliver this as my act and 
deed.' The witness must next sign the in- 
denture, and the business is concluded. In 
order to proviie for the objection made in 
some workshop 3 against a person being em- 
ployed as journeyman whose indentures do 
not specify seven years as the term of his 
apprenticeship, it is usual to insert the words 
* seven years,' . although the youth be fifteen 
or sixteen years of age or older. The inden- 
ture will not bind him beyond twentv-one, 
whatever number of years are specified in 
the indenture. It is, moreover enacted by 
the 5th of Elizabeth that unless the term 
be specified for seven years, the indenture 
shall be void. 
An indenture cannot be assigned over to 
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another party, either by 'common law or 
equity,' but it may by custom. In London 
and other places it is customary to do this 
by turn aver. Parish apprentices may also by 
consent of two justices, be assigned over to 
another master by endorsement on the inden- 
tures. 

If all parties agree to break the inden- 
tures, they may do so, but neither master 
nor apprentice may do it alone — except in 
certain cases. The death of the master is 
considered to put an end to an indenture, 
but it is said that an executor may bind the 
apprentice to another master for the remain- 
der of his term. If the origiual indenture 
provided that the master should supply the 
maintenance of the apprentice, the executor 
is bound to discharge this, so far as he has 
any effects. In the case of parish appren- 
ticeships, the obligation only lasts three 
months after the death of the master or mis- 
tress, if the sum paid as premium did not 
exceed £5, and the indenture is then at an 
end, unless the widow or executor, or husband, 
son, or daughter, brother, sister, or, adminis- 
trator apply to two justices, and they order 
the boy to serve for the remainder of the 
term ; if the master become bankrupt, or re- 
duced in circumstances, so as not to be able 
to maintain the apprentice, two justices may, 
on application, discharge him. It is a cus- 
tom in London, and in most other places, we 
believe, for the apprentice to serve the 
widow, son, or daughter of his deceased mas- 
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ter to the end of his temiy if thej eontinue 
the business. 

If the master become bankrupt-^a ' com- 
mission of bankraptcj' being issued against 
him—that is a complete discharge of an ap- 
prenticeship bond. If a premium has be^ 
paid to the bankrupt, the commissioners 
are empowered to pay any sum of money 
out of the estate, as compensation, whidn 
they may consider reasonable. 

A master cannot discharge an apprentice 
for illness or lameness that would incapaci- 
tate him from learning his business. Nor 
can the indenture be cancelled on account of 
ill-temper or unkind treatment on the part of 
the master. A master ma;^ moderately chas- 
tise his apprentice for misconduct, out he 
may not delegate this power to another, not 
eyen to his w&. In London, (and we shcHild 
think elsewhere,) an apprentice would be en- 
titled to his discharge u the master unmep- 
ci^illy correct him, or withold proper and 
sufficient food. If either party naye cause 
of complaint against the other, power is giy^a 
by yanous Acts to punish or discharge the 
apprentice, or to fine the master. If an ap- 
prentice, whose premium did not exceed £10 
run away or absent himself, he may be eom- 
pelled to make good the lost time, by servisg 
past the expiration of his term. If an ap- 
prentice enter the service of another person, 
his legal master is entitled to his eaminga, 
and any person enticixig an apprentice away; 
is liable to an action at law. A laaakor m»f 
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mftintain an action against a person who may 
maim or disable his apprentice, bj assault or 
other means. 

In London, the rights of masteivo and ap* 
prentices, and the laws relating to appren- 
ticeships generally, are under the direction of 
the city chamberlain, before whom either 
party may summon the other. The chamber- 
Iain has power to commit either party, if re- 
fractory to Bridewell. In London, inden- 
tures must be enrolled before the Chamber- 
lain, within one year from their execution, and 
if this be neglected by the master, an appren- 
tice may be discharged. 

An apprentice is protected from naval im- 
pressment, also from serring in the militia. 
If an apprentice, concealing his apprentice- 
ship enlist in the army, he renders himself li- 
able to two years' imprisonment and hard 
labour, and may afterwards be uidicted for 
obtaining money under false pretences. 

An apprentice cannot be compelled to work 
on Sundays, Good Fridays, Christmas Days, 
or other days on which persons are prohibited 
from doing ordinary labour. 

The foregoing are the principal points in 
the laws relating to apprentic<es which the 
readers of this Httle work are likely to be 
interested in< Those who wish for furth^ 
information will find it in Cfkitty's Laws of 
Ajo^entices and Journeymen. 

OeneraUy it is desirable that a boy should 
be legally hound apprentice to the trade he is 
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to learn. It confers a wholesome power upon 
the new guardian and guide, which if wisely 
emplojed, may prove of great advantage. 
At this period of life, it is well to bear the 
yoke— some restraint beyond that of the pa- 
rent or adviser, being often necessarv, as 
those parents have not uniVequently found, 
who have not apprenticed their boys, but 
brought them up to their own business. 
Many who bring up their sons to their own 
trade have them apprenticed to themselves, 
and it is well, on many accounts that the^ 
should do so. Do not allow the * time of h- 
king' to extend beyond three or four weeks, 
but have the youth bound so soon as it appears 
that there are no insuperable objections on 
either side to his learning the business. We 
have known boys fancy first one trade and 
then another, and finish bv learning no 
trade at all. As to the time n>r which a boy 
should be apprenticed, that depends most 
upon the nature of the business — some trades 
may be learned in two years, while others 
can scarcely be learned in seven. If pos- 
sible, a boy should be kept at school until he 
is sixteen, when he will be in far better con- 
dition for going to work than at an earlier 
age ; and in the two years, from fourteen to 
sixteen, he will, generally, learn more at 
school than all the years he has previously 
been there. 
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